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Chroricle 


Austria.— The recent survey of eccromic and financial 
conditions in Austria given in the United States Com- 
merce Reports indicates the wretched condition at which 

on note circulation had arrived in that 

4 country. At the end of September it 

Country amounted to the fabulous sum of 
2,021,000,000,000 kronen. During the course of that 
month alone it had increased by 668,000,000,000 kronen. 
Treasury bills held by the banks amounted to a round one 
trillion kronen. During the same month the highest rate 
of exchange for the dcllar on New York was 76,300 
kronen. The New York cable rate for one krone on 
August 31 was $0.000015. On September 30 it stood at 
$0.000014 and remained the same up to October 9. In 
October the price of a loaf of bread had risen to 6,330 
kronen, but a drop in food prices soon followed. Aus- 
trian industry was seriously hampered by the enforce- 
ment of the regulations of the Devisencentrale, a Gov- 
ernment organization for the control of foreign exchange, 
which by its delays and restrictions made all dealings 
with foreign nations exceedingly difficult and even hazard- 
ous for the individual businessman. German competitors, 
too, were able to underbid Austrian manufacturers by 
from thirty to fifty per cent in the export market. Em- 
ployers therefore were opposing further wage increases, 
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although based on the increased cost of living. The 
money shortage also hindered Austrian industry and 
commerce. 

With the assumption of financial control by the Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations the Austrian Government 
will not be permitted to issue any further paper money. 
The bank of issue is to be independent of the Govern- 
ment and is to act as its treasury, allowing no increase in 
the note circulation. There will be an immediate increase 
in the railway, postal and telegraph tariffs and in prices 
of articles under Government monopoly. Austrian oppo- 
sition to the plan is anticipated from the Social Demo- 
cratic party, owing to the foreign domination over Aus- 
trian finances. The guaranteed independence of the 
country will also meet with criticism on the part of those 
who desire the incorporation of Austria into some other 
country. 


England.—The electoral campaign, which is to close 
November 15, is in full swing. For some time, attention 
was focused on the municipal elections. On November 2, 
the public may be said to have received 
something in the nature of a genuine 
surprise. In the municipal elections 
which closed that day, Labor suffered a severe defeat. 
The returns in 70 of the leading boroughs in the provinces 
showed that out of 574 Labor candidates, only 215 were 
elected, while the Conservatives elected 350 of the 450 
nominated. In London there was a similar landslide. 
Labor had 573 seats on the old Councils, but has now only 
253 on the new. It now holds only four London Borough 
Councils, namely, Battersea, Bermondsey, Poplar and 
Woolwich, as against twelve Councils formerly held, while 
in eleven other London boroughs, not a single Labor 
representative was returned. 

These municipal elections are a complete reversal of the 
Labor municipal triumphs in 1919, and are a disappoint- 
ment to the Labor party. The question now asked is 
whether they mean a similar defeat in the coming general 
elections. Some of the reasons for the defeat of Labor 
in the present municipal campaign are to be found in the 
action of the Councils in paying exorbitant unemployment 
doles, and the general policies of the Labor party itself in 
furthering costly reforms in the matter of public sanita- 
tion, education and poor relief. Against these measures 
the rate-payers evidently wished to protest and defeated 
the Labor candidates. The present municipal elections do 
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not, however, afford an absolutely safe basis for predicting 
results in the coming national struggle. In the municipal 
elections, only a very small percentage of the electors go 
to the polls as compared with the larger political contests. 
But the recent returns caused great alarm in Labor circles. 
Sir Robert Horne, former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in a speech at Glasgow, November 2, expressed the belief 
that the chief factor in the defeat of Labor was the 
women’s vote, and he believed the same tendency would 
be shown in the parliamentary elections. 


Germany.—Hopeless despair, says the Catholic 
Deutsche Zukunft, is facing the German people in view of 
the dreadful prospect disclosed to them in the “ death-ride 
of the mark.” Want and deprivation, 
the writer says, in the leading article 
of the issue for October 19, have long 

been the constant companions of the German people. Pain- 
fully they bore the burden which their tragic lot imposed 
upon them. “ When they reached the very point of col- 
lapse they once more gathered their last strength and 
dragged themselves along for one more station on the 
way of their passion, because they would yield up neither 
hope nor faith, trusting that sometime the summit of 
their suffering would be reached.” But there is a limit 
to the physical and moral energy of a nation, and the 
writer believes that this is dangerously near. For a 
people, he says, who have so suffered and been crushed, 
a prospect of some lightening of their burden and some 
way towards liberation must be shown, if they are to be 
able to drag themselves along still further. But nothing 
lies before them except “ impenetrable darkness.” Winter 
stands at the door, a guest always dreaded in these times 
of want but never so terrible as now, when high prices, 
unemployment and starvation promise to be his allies. 
With particular bitterness, therefore, are the words of 
Poincaré received, that Germany is systematically de- 
preciating the value of the mark. “It would be in- 
sanity,” we are told, “for a debtor to commit suicide 
merely to harm his creditors.” His statement that as 
far back as memory can reach there has been no “ milder 
and more liberal peace,” is declared to be cynical mockery 
in the sight of the degradation and misery to which the 
German people have been exposed all these years. The 
Deutsche Zukunft finally cites the opinion of Professor 
Keynes to the effect that the amount already surrendered 
by Germany, including relinquished land and the lost 
parts of upper Silesia, represent in themselves a value of 
almost forty-one billion gold marks. One thing is clear, 
that the impoverished Catholics of Germany are facing a 
fearful crisis. The question is, will they be able to save 
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from destruction their Catholic press and their Catholic 
institutions ? 

There has been great unrest in Bavaria and rumors of a 
Communist or monarchist uprising are now current. In 














the view of the Miinchener Post, anything might take place 
even to the establishment of a new Soviet regime. On 
November 3, the spreading of the Fascisti movement to 
Southern Germany and Hungary was announced by cable 
to the Chicago Daily News. The headquarters of this cam- 
paign are said to be in Oedenburg, Hungary, and recruit- 
ing posters are displayed in Bavaria where former soldiers 
are asked to enlist. According to report, the movement is 
led by Bavarian and Hungarian Nationalists and will 
be directed against both the German Republic and the 
Hungarian Constitution. 


Italy—The almost bloodless revolution which broke 
out in the country October 26 and attained its height on 
October 29, came to an end October 30. On that date, 

rea Benito Mussolini, leader of the Fas- 

Manetiet end he cisti insurgents, was invited by King 

Fascisti in Power Vitor Emmanuel, who had refused 
to proclaim a state of siege against him and his fol- 
lowers, to come to Rome to discuss with him the political 
situation. The Fascisti leader, on receiving the King’s 
invitation, went first to Lake Garda to see Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, to confer with him on the formation of a 
new Ministry. Meanwhile, Deputy Di Vecchi, one of 
the Fascisti leaders, had a conference with the King, in 
which he insisted on the patriotic aims of the Fascisti, 
who, he declared, had no intention of upsetting the institu- 
tions of the Italian kingdom, or of doing away with the 
monarchy, but only wished to purify Italian public life 
and infuse a new spirit into the Administration. 

The announcement that Mussolini had been summoned 
to Rome and was to be entrusted with the formation of 
a new Cabinet immediately caused all agitation to sub- 
side. The military authorities revoked their disciplinary 
measures and the Fascisti, who had occupied the forts of 
Monte Mario, near Rome, peacefully returned them to 
the troops. At Milan, in Tuscany and Umbria, at Perugia, 
and in Central Italy, large bodies of Government forces 
and Fascisti had been facing each other, but with rare 
exceptions there were no disorders. Almost everywhere, 
the soldiers of the regular army fraternized with the Fas- 
cisti. On leaving Milan for Rome, Mussolini received an 
ovation from an enormous crowd which repeatedly cheered 
the King and Italy. He declared that the Fascisti would 
go into power without alliances with any other party, 
but would grant some Cabinet posts to deputies who were 
not affiliated with their body. Mussolini arrived in Rome 
on October 30 and went to the Quirinal, where he was 
made head of the new Government. Immediately after 
the interview with Victor Emmanuel he declared to the 
throngs which came to cheer him at his hotel: “ Today, 
Italy has not only got a Cabinet, but she has also got a 
Government, a strong Government, such as she has needed 
for many years past, but never obtained.” Late in the 
evening of the same day, the members of the new Cabinet 
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were announced as follows: Premier, Minister of the 
Interior and of Foreign Affairs, Benito Mussolini, Fas- 
cista; Minister of War, General Arn ando Diaz; Minister 
of Marine, Vice Admiral Thaon di Revel; Minister of the 
Treasury, Professor Luigi Einaudi, Nationalist ; Minister 
of Industry, Theophilo Rossi, Nationalist; Minister of 
Finance, Signor Di Stefani, Fascista; Minister of the 
Colonies, Signor Luigi Federzoni, Nationalist; Minister 
of Liberated Regions, Signor Giurati, Fascista; Minister 
of Justice, Aldo Oviglio, Fascista; Minister of Education, 
Signor Gentilo, Democrat ; Minister of Agriculture, Luigi 
Capitanio, Fascista; Minister of Public Works, Signor 
Carnazza, Nationalist; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Signor Di Cesara, Nationalist; Minister of Social Wel- 
fare, Stefano Cavazzoni, Popular Party. 


Ori October 31, the new Cabinet of Premier Mussolini 
took the oath of office before the King, thereby becoming 
the official Government of Italy, and the Fascisti army, 
the “Black Shirts,” commanded by 
Mussolini, which for some time had 
encamped around Rome, paraded 
through the city100,000 strong. The new Premier boldly 
proclaimed his program. In foreign affairs he intends 
to maintain friendship with Italy’s former allies in the 
war and to strive for the “expansion” of Italy; he 
declared that the Mediterranean is an Italian lake and 
advocates complete control of that waterway by Italy. 
With regard to domestic policies, although formerly 
editor of the radical Avanti, he is bitterly opposed to all 
forms of Socialism and Communism. He claims that 
the first need of Italy is pacification. The people, he 
maintains, must be made to understand that laws are 
made to be obeyed. He believes also in balancing the 
budget. The country, he says, must be placed on a pay- 
ing basis. According to him, Italians are paying billions 
every year for running the railroads, post, telegraph, and 
paying these huge sums for running them badly. “ This 
must cease,” he stated. “ Either the Government must run 
them well and show a profit, or the Government must 
give them up.” 

The first impressions of Mussolini as Premier and 
head of the new Government were undoubtedly favor- 
able. But keen observers of all parties as well as those 
who judge of events from the standpoint of sound ethics 
and true statesmanship, note, with some alarm, that the 
rise of Mussolini and his party is the result of violence, 
even though but little blood was shed in the final struggle. 
Mussolini comes to power by what looks very much like 
an open contempt of authority and law. Some at least 
of the aims of the Fascisti, whom he controls, are praise- 
worthy, the means whereby he seeks to effect them can- 
not be entirely approved. 

The Holy Father all throughout the troubles between 
Fascisti and Communists, and during the days of the 
actual armed but bloodless revolution, spoke for peace 
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and order. While Mussolini was formerly an anti-clerical, 
it is surmised that at the present moment, when he is 
laboring for the pacification of Italy, he will not dare 
arouse anti-religious or sectarian feeling. Pope Pius XI, 
according to Associated Press dispatches of November 
3, is said to have looked with satisfaction upon a speech 
recently delivered at Naples by Mussolini in which the 
leader of the Fascisti declared he realized the tremendous 
authority and power the Catholic Church wielded 
throughout the world and what a benefit it was to Italy 
that Rome was the seat of the Papacy. 


Near East.—“ Ottoman Empire collapses. In its place 
there has arisen new National Turkish State. Sultanate 
abolished.” These sentences formed the headlines of the 
The Sultanate "°™SP@Pers in Constantinople on No- 

vember 3. On the previous night, the 
Abolished Angora Assembly had assumed complete 
sovereignty over the nation. The Turkish Sultanate has 
thus passed away into history. The future caliph in 
Turkey will be periodically elected, but without govern- 
ment prerogatives, the power remaining vested in the 
National Assembly. The two important resolutions, unan- 
imously adopted, are thus summarized in the Associated 
Press report: 

The first said that by virtue of organic statute and representation, 
sovereign rights had been vested in an inalienable and indivisible 
manner in the body of the Angora Assembly, which was the only 
emanation of the nation. 

The second resolution declared the Caliphate was vested in the 
imperial family of the Osman dynasty, but that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment remains the keystone of the Caliphate. 

Premier Reouf Bey proposed the proclamation of a 
national holiday that is annually to commemorate the anni- 
versary of this decision by which the Sultanate has now 
followed in the way of so many of the kingdoms and 
monarchies of Europe. “ The palace of the Sublime Porte, 
having through corrupt ignorance for several centuries 
provoked numerous ills for the country,” the Assembly 
declared, “has passed into the domain of history.” The 
Sublime Porte was, moreover, branded with the mark of 
treason for having sided with the enemies of the Turkish 
nation when the latter were fighting both the foreign foe 
and the court at home. The official statement then con- 
tinues : ; 

Today, the era of liberation has at last been entered into. The 
Turkish nation, in view of the treason in the palace of the Sublime 
Porte, has proclaimed its own organic statute. 

Article I of this statute stipulates that the sovereignty of the 
Sultan is assumed by the nation. 

By Article II, executive and legislative powers are conferred 
upon the nation. 

Article VII invests the body of the nation with sovereign rights, 
such as the right to declare war and conclude peace. (These were 
formerly prerogatives of the Sultan). 

Since these decisions the former Ottoman Empire has collapsed, 
and in its place the new National Turkish State is called into 
being. 

Likewise, since the abolition of the Sultanate the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly of Turkey has taken its place, that is to say, the 
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Government of Constantinople, its existence being no longer sup- 
ported by any national force, has ceased to exist, and no lenger 
constitutes a vital organism. The true mass of the people of the 
nation have instituted an administrative Government of the people 
and the peasants, guaranteeing their welfare. 

The decision of the Assembly was announced by a salute 
of a hundred guns. Soldiers and civilians celebrated the 
event amid the blare of trumpets and the flare of torches. 
The new Turkish Nationalist Government at Angora at 
once notified France that it would not recognize any acts, 
contracts, agreements, or treaties undertaken by the Con- 
stantinople Government since March 16, 1920. It similarly 
repudiated all the loan negotiations of the Constantinople 
Government with various financial establishments. 

Sultan Mohammed VI, who has been deposed by the 
Nationalists, is the thirty-sixth in male descent of the 
House of Osman, founded in 1299, and the thirtieth since 
the Moslem conquest of Constantinople. Under the title 
of Caliph he was supreme head of the Mohammedan 
religious world. The National Assembly now retains for 
itself the power of selecting the Caliph. He is to be 
chosen by it from the Imperial family, and the choice is 
to fall upon the one deemed the best instructed, best edu- 
cated, most honest and most wise. 

A rather grave situation has developed for France. The 
‘Turks, who according to the Mundania agreement were 
allowed to have 8,000 gendarmes in Eastern Thrace, have 
increased their force to 30,000, far outnumbering the 
strength of the Allies. The French troops have thus been 
put in a dangerous position, and the semiofficial Temps 
has even demanded their immediate withdrawal. The 
resignation, too, of General Gourand is said to have taken 
place, in reality because the French Parliament has left 
him insufficient troops, as he believed, to meet possible 
attacks from the Turkish Nationalists bent upon getting 
Syria back under the Crescent. France realizes that her 
friendship and assistance given to Turkey are meeting 
with scant gratitude. England, too, may find the over- 
whelming Turkish forces facing Chanak more than a 
perplexing problem. 


Poland.—So much has been written of the alleged 
atrocities of the Poles against the Jews that it is inter- 
esting to read the story told by the Catholic author, 
Mr. Charles Phillips, who spent the 
last three years in Poland, engaged in 

cial Problems the Child Relief Service of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Mr. Phillips recently superintended in 
London the publication of his book on Poland, which is 
also being published at present in the United States. As 
reported in the English press, he says: 

Poland today faces one problem which is not sufficiently taken 


into account by critics of the new Republic. It is the Jewish 
problem. Not many Englishmen, I suppose, realize that nearly 
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half the Jews in the whole world are settled in Poland, and that 
almost fifteen per cent of Poland's total population is Jewish 
and alien. 











‘here can be no question that vast numbers of Jews in Poland 
today, misled by Zionist agitators, do not want Polish citizen- 
ship or equality before the law. They want special privileges. 
That is the danger. The assimilation party, however, is steadily 
growing in strength in Poland. 

Poland has already drawn some real Polish leaders from the 
Jewish element, and these will in due time lead others of the 
race towards citizenship and eventual assimilation. Poland’s 
Jewish problem, however, will not be solved until the Jewish 
population of the country is considerably reduced by emigration. 
No State could absorb an alien growth of such dimensions as 
the Jews now constitute in Poland. 

Yet the Jewish problem is but one of many questions 
facing the Polish people. In view of the pending Novem- 
ber elections the Polish Diet in its September meeting was 
not able to enact the new tax legislation that was urgently 
required. Owing to this fact the deficit of the Govern- 
ment treasury for the current year, according to the 
cablegram and reports of our Acting Commercial Attache 
at Warsaw, H. B. Smith, will reach at least 600 billion 
Polish marks, thus necessitating a continued large output 
of paper currency. The total gold reserve of the country 
is only about $20,000,000. The following additional de- 
tails are based on the information given by our Attache: 

During the first nine months of the year the total amount of 
paper money in circulation increased from 229,500,000,000 to 
463,700,000,000 marks, more than doubling. Nearly half of this 
increase was due to advances made by the State bank to mer- 
chants and manufacturers. During September the issue increased 
seventy-eight billions, or twenty per cent, of which amount fifty- 


*seven and one-half billions was for loans to the Government. 


The rate of exchange of Polish currency, which remained fairly 
stable during the first half of the year, has declined during the 
past three months even more rapidly than the paper money circu- 
lation has increased. The variations in exchange depend not 
merely upon the amount of paper money issued but upon the 
opinion of the public as to future currency issues and upon 
various other psychological and commercial factors. The move- 
ments of German exchange at times affect Polish exchange ma- 
terially. While during July and August the exchange had fallen 
much more rapidly than the currency had increased, the opposite 
was the case during September. In fact, during the earlier part 
of the month exchange rose decidedly. At the end ef the month 
the rate at Warsaw was 8,800 Polish marks to the dollar, as com- 
pared with 8,450 at the beginning. However, there has since been 
a further marked decline and the rate in the middle of October 
was 10,000. The upward movement of internal prices is much 
more even than the downward movement of exchange. The in- 
crease in the cost of food, clothing, heat, and light during Septem- 
ber was twelve and one-half per cent, as compared with fifteen 
per cent in August. 

As compared with January 1, 1921, the amount of paper money 
in circulation at the end of September had increased eightfold, 
the level of prices had increased sevenfold, and the number of 
marks necessary to buy a dollar in foreign exchange had increased 
nearly twelvefold. In other words, the internal value of Polish 
currency at present is considerably above its foreign exchange 
value, thus tending to hinder imports from countries with more 
stable currency and to promote exports to such countries. 


Poland imports very considerably from Germany, and 
since the German mark has during the recent weeks fallen 
more rapidly than the Polish mark, it has become increas- 
ingly easy for Poland to make purchases in that market. 
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St. Augustine and the Evolution of Man 


Gustav A. CABALLERO, S.J. 


completely unacquainted with scientific natural his- 

tory, admitted the idea of spontaneous generation, 
which was the common opinion of the naturalists of.thcese 
days. Not knowing the microscope and its wonders, they 
could not find any other explanation for the formation of 
maggots in decaying flesh. 


S: AUGUSTINE and other primitive Fathers, being 


In order to avoid the issue of continuous creations, 
they had to admit that.when God created the world He gave 
to mineral matter, or to dead matter, the power of gener- 
ating living beings, and this power is what St. Augustine 
calls rationes seminales, seminal causes, which were created 
in the beginning of the world as properties of matter. 
Matter thus endowed became a living thing under proper 
conditions. He thus believed that seeds and organisms 
were produced by the earth, in which they already ex- 
isted causally. Therefore, he and other Fathers believed 
in some kind of evolution of plants and animals from 
non-living matter. There is no passage however in the 
books of the Fathers, that proves they were Monists in 
any sense: neither is there any passage from which we 
can deduce clearly that they believed in the evolution of 
the higher species from the lower, either through small, 
Darwinian mutations, or through any natural Darwinian 
selection, or through “ sports.” They tried to explain the 
creation of plants and animals, in harmony with other 
views on the production of worms whose origin was 
puzzling to them. They could not say that worms which 
came from decaying matter were created in the beginning 
of the world, so they endeavored to find out some reason 
for their existence. This reason they placed in the 
“ seminal causes.” 

None of the Fathers had the slightest idea either of 
the evolution of the horse or of the evolution of the 
rhinoceros, or of the evolution of the camel or any other 
pretended evolution of the then existing higher mammals. 
The truth is that the Fathers had no idea of the present 
evolutionary discussion, as far as plants and animals are 
concerned. So they could not have any opinion upon it. 

It is quite different when we come to the origin of 
man on earth. It is sure that St. Augustine, being 
newly converted, and not fully informed of the Catholic 
doctrine, gave an allegorical interpretation to the gen- 
eral history of creation. Afterwards, he became better in- 
formed and expressly retracted his statements, showing 
clearly that he believed in the formation of the body of 


the first man by God without intervention of animal an- 
cestry. His words are as follows: 

Shortly after the time of my conversion, I wrote two books 
against the Manicheans . . . and, because at that time, it did not 
occur to me how to explain properly everything . . . and, not wish- 
ing to delay, I made an allegorical explanation, as short and clear 
as I could, of those things whose strict meaning I could not 
find . . . but now, since Our Lord allows me to consider and 
study more carefully the points, I think it would not be amiss 
to show that I can explain those points of the Holy Scripture in 
a literal, not in an allegorical, sense. 

To show clearly that he did not believe in any allegorical 
explanation of the historical fact of the creation of Adam 
and Eve, we may quote a few passages: “ There is no 
doubt that man was formed of the slime of the earth, and 
from his side his wife was formed.” “Eve was made 
from the side of the man.” 

Answering the question: “ How were Adam and Eve 
created?” he says: “... but not generated by any 
parents, but he from the slime, she from his rib.” 
Again, “It was becoming that the first man should not 
be born of parents, since there were none, but be formed 
of slime.” And again: “But it is credible that in 
those first works of the six days, God created not only the 
future causes of the body, but also the matter from which 
it should be made, that is, the earth from which slime 
or dust had to be formed.” 

Discussing the formation of the body of Eve, he re- 
jects the possibility of its having been made by angels, 
saying : 

So far, only God was able to form or build a rib into a woman, 
and it is not even credible that the angels could make that flesh 
to be put in the body of man in place of the rib that was removed, 
just as they could not make the same man from the slime of the 
earth ; and we faithfully believe that the woman was 
made from the man, without the intervention of any sexual rela- 
tion, although, perhaps, the angels could have taken the rib from 
the man for the work of the creator; that this is the 
way the woman was made from the side of man, when he was 
asleep. 

In these quotations we can see that St. Augustine makes 
a most clear and sincere confession of faith. He 





St. Augustine wrote two books with the title: “De Genesi 
ad Litteram.” The first was published about the year A. D. 393 
and he called it: “De Genesi ad Litteram—Imperfectus Liber.” 
It has just sixteen chapters. The second is called simply: “ De 
Genesi ad Litteram—Libri Duodecim.” It was published in A. D. 
415, and was started in A. D. 401; so it came out after fifteen 
years of assiduous work and study. The quotations in this article 
are all made from the later work and represent therefore St. 
Augustine’s mature and thoroughly Catholic views. 
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acknowledges that there is something mysterious about the 
way the body of man was formed from the slime of the 
earth, and about the way the rib of Adam was built into 
the body of Eve; but he does not hesitate to believe that 
the historical fact must be taken literally; that is, first, 
that the bodies of Adam and Eve were not formed through 
the intervention of sexual relation; second, that our first 
parents had no ancestors of any kind; third, that neither 
the angels nor any other created agent, but God, our 
Creator, formed directly the bodies of Adam and Eve, 
using slime and a rib as the materials out of which they 
were made respectively. 

If St. Augustine had believed that the body of Eve 
could have been formed by evolution from lower forms, 
would he have insisted upon saying that it was formed 
“ without any sexual relation” (“ nullo interveniente con- 
cubitu”’)? If he believed the body of Adam was formed 
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by evolution, would the Saint have insisted that the first 
man “ was born without parents who did not exist before 
him, because it was becoming that he be formed from the 
slime,” (“ primus homo, quem non ex parentibus nascs, 
qui nulls praecesserant, sed de limo formari oportebat”) ? 

According to St. Augustine, the body of Adam was 
formed from the slime, not like a statue that the sculptor 
makes with his hands, but by some activities infused into 
the earth (causales rattones), activities which are never 
clearly explained by him, because he himself admits he 
does not know. But these activities, whatever they may 
be, are neither sexual relation nor a descent from any 
other ancestor ; this is clear enough. What is plain to him 
is the fact of Adam’s production from slime and Eve’s 
production from a rib; the manner of production is con- 
fessedly puzzling. 


Executive Council, Judiciary, Transitory 
Provisions in Ireland’s Constitution 


Rev. Joun A, Ryan, D.D. 


The Last of a Series of Five Articles 


of the Irish Free State is “ vested in the King.” 

This sounds fully as bad as the provision in Article 
40 concerning the royal veto upon legislation. As in that 
case, so here, the power is granted in form, only to be 
withheld in fact; for the words just quoted are followed 
in the same sentence by these: “and shall be exercisable 
in accordance with the law, practise and constitutional 
usage governing the exercise of the executive authority in 
the case of the Dominion of Canada, by the representative 
of the Crown.” The real, practical authority of the King 
over the executive is exactly the same as over the legisla- 
tive power ; that is, none at all. 

The true location of executive authority is shown by the 
second sentence of Article 50. The Executive Council is 
the name given to the Cabinet. Its head is called presi- 
dent instead of premier, or prime minister. The Execu- 
tive Council is responsible to the Chamber of Deputies. 
In other words, the Irish Free State is to have what is 
known as the “parliamentary” system of government, 
rather than one such as ours, in which the executive and 
legislative departments are mutually independent. The 
great majority of political scientists are agreed that the 
parliamentary system is superior as regards both efficiency 
and democracy. It is more efficient because it enables the 
executive to take the lead in legislation, and requires the 
two departments to work in harmony. It is more demo- 
cratic because it compels the executive to resign when- 


. CCORDING to Article 50, the executive authority 


ever the ministers have lost the support of the legislature. 

The Executive Council is to comprise not more than 
twelve persons, of whom four must be members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the remainder members of 
neither House. The last provision may, however, be 
modified from time to time by the Chamber to such an 
extent that three of the eight may be members of Parlia- 
ment. Hence it will be possible sometimes for a ma- 
jority of the Council to be drawn from the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

How are the members of the Council to be chosen? 
They are to be “appointed by the representatives of the 
Crown” (the Governor General). Again the Crown ob- 
trudes itself. The thing is simply awful. However, Ar- 
ticles 51 and 52 declare that the members of the Executive 
Council shall be appointed “ on the nomination ” partly of 
the Chamber, partly of the President of the Council, and 
partly of a committee of the Chamber. In other words, 
the representative of the Crown “ appoints ” those whom 
he is told to “ appoint.” 

Those Ministers (members of the Executive Council) 
who are not members of Parliament are to be heads of 
executive departments of the Government. If the 
functional or vocational councils mentioned in Article 44 
are established, these Ministers may be drawn from such 
councils and nominated upon their advice, provided such 
is the will of Parliament. Hence the Minister of Agri- 
culture might be nominated by the Council of Agriculture, 
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the Minister of Labor by the Council of Labor, etc. In 
this way the important interests would obtain specific 
representation in the executive department as well as in 
the legislative department. This means a gain for govern- 
mental efficiency and genuine democracy. 

Article 58 provides that the Governor General shall be 
appointed “in like manner as the Governor General of 
Canada and in accordance with the practise observed in the 
making of such appointments.” One very important fea- 
ture of that practise is that no one is appointed to the of- 
fice who is not satisfactory to the Government of Canada. 

Article 59 requires the Executive Council to prepare a 
budget of receipts and expenditures for each financial 


year, and to present it to the Chamber before the close of 


the preceding financial year. 

The judiciary is to consist of three kinds of courts: 
those having local and limited jurisdiction; the High Court, 
which is to have “ full original jurisdiction in, and power 
to determine, all matters and questions, whether of law or 
of fact, civil and criminal,” together with the power to 
decide upon “ the_validity of any law having regard to 
the provisions of the Constitution”; and the Supreme 
Court, which has appellate jurisdiction from the decisions 
of the High Court. Apparently the High Court (and the 
Supreme Court in case of appeal) has as extensive power 
to declare laws unconstitutional as the Federal District 
Courts and the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
exercise of this power ought to be restricted, say, by the re- 
quirement of a unanimous decision in order to nullify any 
law on constitutional grounds. If a unanimous decision 
cannot be obtained, the unconstitutional character of the 
law is not beyond all reasonable doubt; and the doubt 
should be resolved in favor of the law. 

On all questions brought before it the decision of the 
Supreme Court is to be final, except that any person may 
appeal to the British Privy Council. This extraordinary 
right of appeal ought to be more clearly defined. It ought 
to be so limited that constitutional questions could be 
brought before the Privy Council only in cases involving 
the rights of private persons or corporations. Questions 
affecting the governmental powers of the Free State rela- 
tively to Great Britain should be resolved otherwise than 
by a judicial decision of the Privy Council. 

All judges are to be “ appointed by the representative of 
the Crown on the advice of the Executive Council.” In 
plain language and reality, they will be selected by the 
executive branch of the Free State Government. Whether 
this is a better method than that of popular election, is a 
question that does not call for discussion here. The im- 
portant fact is that the Irish judiciary is to be chosen by the 
representatives of the Irish people, not by the British Gov- 
ernment or its representative. 

The judges of the High and Superior Courts hold office 
for life, unless they are removed for “ misbehavior,” by a 
joint resolution of the Chamber and the Senate. The 
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terms of office in the lower courts are to be fixed by statute. 

Articles 69-71. No extraordinary courts may be estab- 
lished ; no one shall be tried save in due course of law; no 
civilian shall be tried by a court-martial except in time of 
war and for acts committed in time of war, but not even in 
that case if the civil courts are open and capable of being 
held. Save in case of summary jurisdiction prescribed by 
law for minor offences, no person shall be tried without a 
jury on any criminal charge. These provisions seem cal- 
culated to safeguard adequately the right of men to “ due 
process of law.” 

Section V (Articles 72-79) is headed “ Transitory Pro- 
visions.” These are to apply for a short time immediately 
after the ratification of the Constitution. All existing laws 
not inconsistent with the Constitution are to remain in force 
until repealed by the Parliament. Existing courts will 
continue to function until they are replaced by those con- 
templated in the Constitution. The Dail elected last June 
may for not more than one year after it has ratified the 
Constitution, exercise all the constitutional power of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The first Senate is to be created by 
the present Dail immediately after the Constitution comes 
into effect. Eight members shall be elected by the four uni- 
versities ; twenty-eight shall be named by the President of 
the Dail, and twenty-eight shall be chosen by the Dail. 
The Constitution must be adopted and put into operation 
not later than December 6, 1922. Hence the present Dail 
cannot continue later than December 6, 1923. Apparently 
the Constitution will go into operation without any popular 
vote, although it could readily become an issue in the cam- 
paign for the election of the first Chamber of Deputies. 

The Draft Constitution is not perfect. Unfortunately, 
it scarcely received adequate discussion in the short time 
given to its consideration. However, it makes adequate 
provision for its own amendment. It can be modified very 
much more easily than the Constitution of the United 
States ; for amendments may be submitted to the people by 
the Parliament on its own motion, and they must be sub- 
mitted upon the petition of 50,000 voters; and the pro- 
posals become a part of the Constitution when they are rati- 
fied either by a majority of all the registered voters or by 
two-thirds of those actually voting on the proposals. 

In general, the Constitution authorizes the Government 
of the Free State to do anything that can be done by any 
government on earth, except for the few reservations con- 
tained in the Treaty with regard to harbors, defenses, etc. 
Surely the time has now arrived when all rational friends 
of Ireland should concentrate attention upon the positive 
powers enjoyed by the Free State rather than upon its rela- 
tively insignificant limitations. The time for rhetorical 
protestation is past ; the opportunity for constructive action 
is at hand. 





Since these articles were written, the Draft Constitution has 
been considered and, with a few amendments, adopted by the 
Dail Eireann, or Provisional Parliament. In the first article of 
the series, I deplored the omission of the name of God from the 
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Draft. That matter was rectified in the Dail, October 11, by 
prefixing to the document the following preamble: “ Dail Eireann, 
sitting as a constituent assembly in this Provisional Parliament, 
acknowledging that all lawful authority comes from God to the 
people, and in the confidence that we shall thus restore our na- 
tional life and unity, hereby proclaims the establishment of 
Saorstat Eireann, etc.” The preamble was adopted unanimously. 

At the request of the university members of the Dail, the pro- 
visions relating to representation in the Parliament were changed 
so that the university representatives will have seats in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, instead of in the Senate. 

In the fifth article of the series appearing in this issue of 
America, the right of appeal to his Majesty in Council is criticised 
as dangerously indefinite. While this provison was adopted by 
the Dail just as it exists in the Draft, the discussion shows that 
it is not as indefinite and comprehensive as might be inferred from 
its language. The tribunal to which appeals would be taken con- 
sists of lawyers from England, Ireland, and the Dominions. 
The subjects that may be appealed lie exclusively in the field of 
international relations; no appeal can be taken in the case of 
“ordinary, routine, domestic legislation.” This is the arrange- 
ment that exists in South Africa, and it is better than that pre- 
vailing in Canada, for in the latter country appeals may be taken 
to the Privy Council in domestic, as well as in international, 
cases.—J. A. R. 


A Torch Bearer of Progress 


Maurice Francis EGAN 


ANY people interested in art and architecture, en- 
M tirely irrespective of religion, are becoming anxious 
as to whether the new Methodist College at Monte Mario, 
will not spoil the view of St. Peter’s from certain parts 
of Rome. 

As yet it seems no definite information on this point 
has been given to the public by either the architect, or the 
lovers of beauty. The Rev. Mr. Tipple, said by his col- 
leagues to represent the best that the Methodist colleges 
could give any man, has been for some time in the United 
States, stimulating interest in the building of a great 
Methodist institution of learning at Monte Mario. He 
evidently considers the Methodist religion of the twentieth 
century the best possible form of the Christian religion, 
although according to his interpretation it differs very 
greatly from the religion of John and Charles Wesley. 

Some of Mr. Tipple’s statements are reasonable enough: 
He is reasonable in assuming that, if there is so large a 
proportion of infidels and freethinkers in Italy, who have 
cast off all allegiance to the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
the Church of their forefathers, he is justified in forming 
a group of missionaries to bring them back to some form 
of Christianity. He alleges that this body of Italians are 
not merely political opponents of the Pope, but that they 
have no belief whatever in the teachings of Christ. 

If these people not only look on Christianity as an out- 
worn process of evolution, but hate all its tenets, and if 
the Catholic Church looks on them as her enemies, why 
should not sincere Methodists from the United States 
take a hand in inducing them to accept such of the dogmas 
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of Christianity as the denominations of Methodists still 
hold ? 

It is true that some cultivated Episcopalians do rather 
object, because they find the Methodist ideals, as just now 
presented, shocking to their esthetic sensibilities and to 
their traditions. They dislike modern Methodism, be- 
cause it fails to recall, or deliberately objects to recalling, 
the fact that Charles and John Wesley were gentlemen 
who really never ceased to be Anglicans in their hearts; 
but, logically, the Catholic cannot object to the attempt of 
any sincere Christian to convert rabid unbelievers who 
will not accept Catholicism, to a belief in the mission of 
Christ, even if that mission has been distorted by in- 
dividual and irresponsible interpretations. 

But when the Rev. Mr. Tipple assumes that what the 
Italians need most is modern conveniences, radio in the 
home, great department stores and the application of the 
newest discovery in aviation, he departs very far from 
the spiritualism of John and Charles Wesley. As one 
listens to the reverend gentleman, one cannot help feel- 
ing that the ideal Rome, under his direction, would be- 
come a very large and well-paved “ Main Street:” and 
that the Mr. “ Babbitts,” recently created by the author of 
“ Main Street,” would be its most eminent citizen, illumi- 
nated by the ideas of the late Mayor of Rome, Mr. Nathan, 
and of the poet D’Annunzio; and that Carducci’s “ Hymn 
to Satan” might be chanted by the Methodist youth! 

Outside of Venice and a few other illiterate spots in 
Italy, Mr. Tipple informs us, Italy is emancipated, re- 
ligiously. It has realized the horrors of the old “ super- 
stition,” whose cathedrals are deserted. Martin Luther, 
he tells us, said that if “ we could possess Italy, the world 
would be at our feet.” Signor Nathan, the Mayor of 
Rome, encouraged him in his liberal ideas. We all know 
how devoutly Mr. Nathan was attached to the Methodist 
Church! D’Annunzio is cited by Dr. Tipple as one of 
the great leaders in the new movement, of which Dr. Tipple 
is a most. enthusiastic apostle. Carducci is also cited as 
one_of the elect. ..—__— 


(There is no appl om the auditors when Mr. Ti 
ple_ makes these statements) and not even a smile. It is 
rather evident that the more enlightened Methodists look 
on these gentlemen with suspicion, and there are some 
who would prefer to have the example of St. Francis 
D’Assisi proposed rather than that of D’Annunzio. Dr. 
Tipple mentioned Dante in a rather hesitating way, sotto 
voce as it were! 

Methodism in the last twenty years has made great 
strides educationally in this country. Previous to that 
time it was looked on by most of the other Protestant de- 
nominations as a sincere assembly of organized igno- 
rance; but the wisest of the Methodist leaders began a 
campaign of education through the Chautauquas, which 
has had great value, no matter how sardonically some 
high-browed people may sneer. It seems amazing when 
one considers the educational position assumed by lead- 
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ing Methodists, their love for books and their easy access 
to them, that the pleading of this very eloquent man, for 
Dr. Tipple is eloquent, could be listened to with patience. 

In the first place, it is difficult to fill the great cathedrals 
of Italy; and a spectator might as well assume that the 
communicants in Catholic churches were small in num- 
ber, by attending the High Masses as to conclude that the 
Cathedral of Milan or of Venice or of Florence should be 
crowded at every service. Cathedrals were not created 
only for formal services at stated hours; they have other 
offices, offices that appeal to all the heart of poor humanity. 

As to the institution of the college at Monte Mario, if 
it were founded for pupils, rather than teachers, it would 
have its advantages, provided, of course, it did not break 
a good sky-line or impede the enjoyment of some of the 
sublimest visions of Rome. 

The Methodists could not do better than to send their 
acolytes, with open minds, to learn something of the tra- 
ditions of that church from which John Wesley borrowed 
so much, including some of the noblest of his hymns, his 
adaptation of the Sunday School and his interpretation of 
the revival, in effect, the very germ of his attempt to give 
a heart to the form of Anglicanism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and to restore a religion to the common people of 
England. It is certainly shocking to hear the word 
“ superstition ” applied to that Church, of which Dante, 
the greatest of all Christian poets, was a most fervent 
disciple, and on whose teachings of today rests the re- 
generation of Italy. 

All the Protestant denominations in this country are 
attempting to bring themselves nearer to the needs of 
human nature. There are few enlightened Protestants to- 
day who utterly reject a belief in the Communion of 
Saints as made practical by prayers for the dead, who 
refuse to put a cross on their temples, who scorn the 
crucifix or look with horror on the Sistine Madonna. 
When one listens to Dr. Tipple one wonders how a man, 
who has all the advantages of the best intellectual train- 
ing as represented by Methodism, can make an appeal for 
the building of an establishment at Monte Mario, for the 
reasons he names, and expect it to be received seriously 
by the cultivated members of his denomination. 

Surely he must know that Signor Nathan and his 
coterie, that, in fact, most of Dr. Tipple’s Italian free- 
thinking counselors look on Methodism as a mere com- 
promise which can do the unbelievers no harm and Chris- 
tianity no good! 


Dogmatic Egotism 
MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


ROBABLY there is nothing about Catholicism against 
which its critics or opponents cry out as much as they 
do over what they call its dogmatism, by which they 
usually mean something entirely different from dogmatic 
theology or its expression. In fact, the utterance of opin- 
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ions which those uttering them expect to have accepted 
without questioning is quite commonly supposed to be the 
special, peculiar, anti-intellectual, anti-liberal, anti-radical 
habit and method of the Catholic Church. Over and over 
again you hear this said; you see it written; it is taken for 
granted by numberless lecturers and writers; it is indeed 
a dogma of the anti-dogmatic school. Therefore one 
would expect to find that the precise opposite of dogmatism 
in speech and writing, in controversial subjects at least, 
would be the certain sign, the invariable practise, of “ free 
thinkers,” “ liberals, radicals,” “ intellectuals,” and all 
the rest of the more than ninety-and-nine varieties of 
more or less enlightened sects and individuals who refuse 
submission to the Church and seek very naturally, from 
their point of view, to destroy its authority over others. 

But this is just what you do not find to be the case. 
Let us take an example or two from some recent utter- 
ances of a couple of typical anti-Catholic writers to show 
the sort of thing I mean. 

Now, of course, the Catholic Church, its doctrines, its 
dogmas, its customs and habits, its literature and art, its 
traditions, are all subjects for fair criticism, fair opposi- 
tion, honest controversy, on the part of those who do not 
accept the Church as true but who yet seek to know the 
truth. Numberless are the souls who have found that the 
road of honest inquiry about the Catholic Church is one 
of the surest roads to Rome: and Rome is Home. But 
far too many modern critics of the Church, especially the 
brilliant intellectuals, substitute dogmatic egotism for 
honest inquiry. 

Take Mr. Cuthbert Wright for instance. In a recent 
number of the Freeman, in an article dealing with Arthur 
Rimbaud, a distinguished French poet and prose writer 
who is credited with having initiated most of the new 
technical methods of verse and prose in French, and an 
extreme individualist who in the end died a Catholic, in 
the consolation of the Sacraments, Mr. Wright deals such 
lusty blows against the Church as these: “ Strange 
people, these Catholics! They actually appear to pride 
themselves on the fact that no Catholic in a state of 
submission has ever written a work of value,” and 
then, referring to certain Catholic authors of whom only 
Paul Claudel and Rimbaud’s sister, the biographer of her 
brother, are named, he adds: “ No lies, no delicacy towards 
the privacy and convictions of others deters these people: 
being Christian, they do not understand self-respect, and 
are consequently incapable of respecting the unbelief of 
another, even a dead man.” 

Well, well, this is all very dreadful. But how does 
Mr. Cuthbert Wright know? He offers no proofs. With 
dogmatic egotism, he simply says that so and so is so, and 
lets it go at that. But the interesting question really is: 
Why does Mr. Wright and so many others of the egotistic 
intellectual school adopt the ponderous pontifical gesture, 
and the minatory dogmatical tone, in expressing personal 
opinions? Why this mimicry of the style of the Holy 
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(Father's \encylicals? Why this solemn enunciation of 
spur-of=the-moment opinions as if they were incontrovert- 
ible facts? 

Like a good many other Catholics, I feel sure that if 
it were true that “no Catholic in a state of submission 
has ever written a work of value,” I should decidedly not 
pride myself on the fact. I am sure I’d be humiliated. 
I should ask myself: “ What is this frustrating blight of 
Catholicism, that it withers and paralyzes the creative 
powers of its votaries?” Really, if Mr. Wright could 
prove his assertion, or even muster likely evidence that 
such a thing is so, he would undoubtedly make headway 
against Catholicism. 

But as I look up, blinking bewildered eyes, from Mr. 
Wright’s article, I think of such writers as the authors 
of the Gospels, and the Epistles of Paul; I remember the 
great liturgical poetry of many Saints, and such names 
as St. Thomas of Aquin, St. Teresa, St. Catherine of 
Sienna, Dante, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, St. John of the 
Cross, Calderon, Francis Thompson, Crashaw, Newman, 
Hello, Huysmans, Jorgensen, Soloviev, Brownson, Alice 
Meynell, Hilaire Belloc, Chauteubriand, Francis Jammes, 
and many, many others, names that come to mind pell- 
mell, without effort to remember, without turning to text 
books, and I say: “ Why, these, and thousands of others, 
were or are submissive Catholics! Their work is of value. 
Some of it is of supreme value. It is of value as litera- 
ture, as art. What then does Mr. Wright mean?” 

Mr. Wright might reply: “I mean that I deny value, 
artistic value, literary value, to their work. I mean, it 
has no value to me.” Well, Mr. Wright would be en- 
titled to this opinion, and its utterance, so long as there 
are magazines that will print such rubbish, but he has no 
right to state his preposterous opinion as a fact. 

Still less has Mr. Heywood Broun, another prominent 
figure of the flapper school of critics, a right to make 
such a preposterous statement of personal opinion as he 
recently published in his column in the New York World, 
in which he day by day chats entertainingly on books, 
pugilism, baseball (concerning which he is, I believe, an 
expert), eugenics, philology, poker, Freud, football, 
Socialism, and heaps of other things. He writes so enter- 
tainingly indeed that the World can sell his stuff in 
syndicate form to very many other papers so that a vast 
audience absorbs Mr. Broun’s opinions daily. And he, 
like Mr. Wright, treats his subjects with more than ponti- 
fical authoritativeness. After all, the Pope when he writes 
an opinion usually does so after consultations with Congre- 
gations and theologians, a whole brigade of experts. His 
“We” or “Us” really means something. Mr. Broun, 
though he calls his column, “It Seems to Me,” refers to 
himself as “We” and “ Us,” like the Pope, but his use 

of the plural pronoun is only the trade dodge of the news- 
paper writer who seeks to give his personal views the 
weight of his paper’s anonymous authority. We really 
need a “ Pure News Law,” or something, so that this 
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“We” or “Us” stuff can be traced to its real source: too 
often only a cocksure young man recently out of college 
with a head full of Wells and Shaw and Anatole France 
and Freud—who are the true pontiffs of the school of 
dogmatic egotism of which the flappers are such absurd 
representatives. 

What Mr. Broun thundered from the Mount Sinai of 
the Pulitzer Building the other day was this masterpiece 
of dogmatism: 

War may be passing but We fail to see just what denomina- 
tional religion has had to do with it. There has been no time in 
the history of the world when organized Christianity, with the 
exception of a few smaller sects, has promoted peace. During 
every war the Churches in all countries have lost no time in 
getting behind their respective Governments and whoeping it up. 
The various movements for peace have been obliged te get along 
with precious little help from the Christian conscience. 

Really that’s a gem: it is the quintessence of modern 
journalism. Mr. Broun should be given a special Pulitzer 
prize for putting all modern history into a paragraph. 
Never mind if the history is all wrong, look at the technic 
of the thing. Mr. Broun beats H. G. Wells on the latter’s 
own ground. Wells took a year off between novels and 
with the aid of a regiment of compilers sketched a history 
of the world, in one stout volume, but Mr. Broun con- 
denses the history, and the philosophy, and the ethics of 
2,000 years of Christianity into less than a hundred words. 
There are no pedantic analyses, inquiries, searchings or 
siftings of texts or documents. The whole thing is boiled 
down to a headline or two. Twenty centuries march by 
in as many words with all the drums and tramplings of 
all their conquests. Mr. Broun knows all about it, he’ll 
tell the World, and all the World’s syndicate papers. 


Of course, these two examples of dogmatic egotism 
are perhaps too absurd to be noticed; and so they would 
be if they were solitary examples, or if such things only 
showed up in the turgid stream of our pagan press now 
and then. But as a fact, they are characteristic of a vast 
body of modern journalism, and modern “ literature.” 
Egoistic dogmatism permeates the press to a degree that 
only those whose work it is to keep in touch with a large 
number of contemporary papers and books can realize. 
And the stuff*they spread forms the mental food of mil- 
lions of souls. For it must be remembered that while the 
opinions of the egoists may vary from each other at a 
thousand points, and while on a thousand points they may 
quarrel with each other, and school struggles against school, 
yet they are for the most part in agreement upon one 
thing, namely, their opposition to Catholicism. And so 
from a myriad places the reading public is subjected to a 
steady, constant stream of statements and suggestions, 
all attacking the Faith. The Church is made the universal 
scapegoat by a multitude of writers whose influence not 
merely affects the secular press but is threatening to domi- 
nate and control its policy. And the extent to which pub- 
lic opinion is formed by the press is greater than can be 
realized. It may be said that the contrary of this is true. 
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namely, that the secular press is losing its influence. 
There is some truth in this view. An increasing number 
of readers ignore the direct influence of the newspapers— 
I mean their editorial pronouncements on political issues, 
for example; but even this minority of the reading public 
cannot escape the indirect influence of the press, the effect 
of suggestions repeated in a multitude of modes; sug- 
gestions that Christian morality is worn out, and that the 
Catholic Church is the prime agency of benighted reaction, 
the world-wide enemy of art, literature, freedom, and 
human happiness. 

And against this powerful anti-Catholic influence of the 
secular press American Catholics have little or nothing to 
oppose, in the same field. We have our own press, read by 
a few of our own people, but that is all. Our press grows 
better and stronger, but compared to the paganized press, 
so far as reaching the general public is concerned, our 
press is like a blunderbuss of colonial times up against 
machine guns, big Berthas and poison gas. 


Marianus Scotus of Donegal 
H. M. O’MAttey 


IGH among the Bavarian Alps, remote from con- 

tinental highways, the inhabitants of Oberammergau 
participated once again in the survival of a medieval 
mystery play repeated every decade since 1633. Through 
generations these people have held to the spiritual beauty 
and noble dignity of the early practises of our ancient 
religion. Remembering, too, that on the whole, the 
province of Bavaria stood as a bulwark against the force 
of the Reformation, we may well look backward through 
the centuries preceding that period for the particular source 
that has inspired so powerful and sublime an expression 
of faith as the Passion Play. 

The pages of an old chronicle, a labor of love compiled 
within the Benedictine cloisters of Ratisbon about 1090, 
delight us with a fascinating revelation that opens up the 
story of the missionary work of the Irish monks in Ger- 
many. “The Life of Marianus Scotus of Donegal” 
was written by another Irish monk who remains anony- 
mous, while both were members of the famous community 
at Ratisbon. Its authenticity is verified by Aventinus, a 
scholar of Vienna, who became the acknowledged annalist 
of Bavaria. 

Archbishop Healy’s careful study of this priceless 
manuscript has shown that Marianus was of the Mac 
Robertaig family, Anglicized as Mac Groarty. Both in 
Donegal, educated by the monks of Drumhome in that 
county, Marianus left Ireland with his companions in 1067 
to make a pilgrimage to Rome. The dates of his birth 
and death do not appear, but he is described by the 
writer as being at this time, according to an eye-witness, 
“a handsome, fair-haired youth, strong-limbed and tall, 
moreover a man of goodly mien, and gracious eloquence, 
well trained in all human and Divine knowledge.” 
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We are somewhat surprised to learn as the chronicle 
continues that the pilgrims intended to visit Bishop Otto 
of Bamburg on the Main, about one hundred miles east 
of Frankfort. But the advantages of the Rhine route 
were well known by Irish pilgrims to Rome as early as the 
eighth century and they were deviating but slightly from 
the journey made by St. Columbanus in 610 A. D. 
through Mainz and Mannheim to Zurich and over the St. 
Gotthard Pass. Furthermore, as the biographer of St. 
Columbanus tells us that about 620 monks from the mon- 
astery he founded at Luxeuil, in Burgundy, went as mis- 
sionaries into Bavaria, it was only natural that Irish trav- 
elers should take .a route which would offer them such 
hospitable retreats as those established by their fellow- 
countrymen along the Rhine. 

Bound to his brother Marianus by the closest ties the 
faithful chronicler gives us such intimate and sympathetic 
incidents, as the vigil spent in prayer which decided 
Marianus to make his permanent abode at Ratisbon where, 
even on his arrival, there were other monks from Ireland 
living in the monastery of Obermunster. 

Christianity at this time, 1070 A. D., had long been 
firmly established in Germany, following at first the line 
of Roman outposts. During the present year, the Cathe- 
dral of St. Michael at Fulda will commemorate its eleven 
hundredth anniversary. The original church was begun 
in 822 A.D. and marks the site of the earliest Christian 
worship in Germany. 

This time-worn parchment which preserves for us the 
record of Marianus of Ratisbon, as he is later called, is 
but one of the more famous of similar documents of price- 
less value to the historian, the artist, and student of 
letters. Through these annals and chronicles restored to 
us from ancient monasteries we learn that this missionary 
work of pilgrims from the “Island of Saints and Schol- 
ars” had been going on all over Europe since St. Colum- 
banus left Bangor in 575 A. D., almost five centuries be- 
fore Marianus the scribe and commentator determined to 
renounce his pilgrimage to Rome and dedicate his life to 
God in the Benedictine monastery at Ratisbon. In the his- 
tory of no other country is there a record such as that of 
the missionaries who took Christianity and learning into 
Europe from the only land where culture had survived the 
ravages of the hordes that swept away Roman civilization. 

Before returning to the story of Marianus, it will be 
profitable to see what can be learned about the early Irish 
missionaries from the various chronicles of the time, facts 
and events that are not wanting in romance and glory, 
though written by that “ class of humble but useful writers, 
the annalists, who merely relate,” says Cicero, “ without 
adorning the course of public affairs.” 

In summing up these authentic sources Zimmer says that 
near the end of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth 
century a series of missionary establishments extended 
from the mouths of the Meuse and the Rhine to the Rhone 
and the Alps, while many others founded by Germans were 
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the result of the work of the Irish monks. We learn, too, 
from these records that many times an Irish monk was 
invited to become abbot of one of these continental com- 
munities, and thereupon would send for his brothers in an 
Irish school to come to assist him, and that frequently a 
house was given over entirely to monks from Ireland who 
ministered to a locality. Many an Irish saint on pilgrim- 
ages to Rome or Jerusalem took up a foreign abode, like 
Marianus at Ratisbon. St. Cathaldus on his return from 
the Holy Land remained in Taranto, Italy, where he: is 
venerated today as patron saint. A canton and city in 
Switzerland is named for St. Gall, and the figure of St. 
Fridolin, who built a church and monastery on an island in 
the Rhine near Basle in the last half of the seventh cen- 
tury, is borne on the banner and arms of the canton of 
Glarus. St. Livinus, said to have been Archbishop of 
Dublin, apostle to the Frisians, the early inhabitants of the 
Netherlands, was martyred there in 656. St. Kilian, the 
apostle of Franconia, with two other Irish Bishops was 
martyred at Wurzburg in 688. The register of one abbey 
contains a line of Irish abbots from 704 to 729. Another 
Columbanus labored at Ghent in 957, more than three 
centuries after St. Columbanus. In Cologne in 975 the 
monastery of St. Martin was given up to the Irish broth- 
ers, and Fingan, Abbot of Metz, was head of an Irish 
community there many years before his death in 1003. 
Many Irish scholars who later became saints have left their 
records as chaplains to the rulers who encouraged their 
zeal. In many regions the patron saint most intimately 
associated with native traditions was, curiously, a stranger 
from Ireland, as in the case of St. Fiacre, the patron of 
French gardeners, who cleared the forest about Meaux. 

With these general statements about the great number 
of Irish missionaries and the extent of the territory in 
which they labored we can better understand the motives 
which led Marianus of Donegal to select a German monas- 
tery on the Danube as his future home. . 

Archbishop Healy says the noble testimony borne to the 
learning, zeal and charity of this pure-souled Irish monk 
in the land of the stranger shows that, not without good 
reason, he and his countrymen were so warmly welcomed 
and so generously treated in all the great cities of medieval 
Germany. 

Such was the life and character of Marianus of Done- 
gal that Ratisbon became the most important Irish settle- 
ment in Bavaria, a renowned seat of learning for centuries. 
The monastery founded by Marianus in 1076 was replaced 
by a larger one in 1111, and his biographer tells us that 
numbers of his countrymen followed him, seven of his 
immediate successors being natives of the north of Ireland. 
Going out from Ratisbon these monks founded fifteen 
monasteries in Bavaria, one at Wurzburg, in 1134; at 
Nuremberg, in 1140; St. George at Vienna, in 1155; at 
Eichstadt, in 1183; and St. Mary, at Vienna, in 1200, 
“What will be the reward of Marianus and pilgrims like 
him, who left the sweet soil of their native land?” wrote 
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his brother in closing his story of the saintly scholar. Per- 
haps'the best answer to the question is in the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed im this 
department 


American Relief Administration in Russia 
To the Editor of America: 

In your issue of September 23, the article, “ Protestant Alms 
in Europe,” by Eugene Weare, omits one point which, in justice, 
should have been printed. That is: while it is true that Mr. 
Hoover is a Protestant, there are among the heroic young men 
risking their lives and sacrificing precious time in the most con- 
structive period of their lives, particularly in Russia, a good many 
Catholics, of whom your people can well be proud. 

Most of the American Relief Administration men in Russia have 
offered their services voluntarily and have gone into the work with 
a full realization of the dangers and discomforts involved. No 
man is ever asked what his religious faith may be; every man is 
selected on character, ability and physical fitness, and it has been 
our experience that no one branch of the religious faiths in this 
country has had any higher proportion of representatives than 
another. It therefore follows that while the director-in-chief of 
the A. R. A. operations in Russia was selected because of his 
known ability, the fact of his being a Catholic was not considered 
one way or the other. At the same time, it is hardly just to his 
Church to leave the impression in the minds of a great number of 
other Catholics that their own people have failed in the call for 
personal service in this great humanitarian task. 

New York. Georce Barr Bake. 


Racial Intermarriage. 


To the Editor of AmeERIcaA: 

The recent articles in America on the tendency of young Catho- 
lic people to delay marriage are interesting, and productive of 
good. I suggest that you publish an authoritative article on the 
intermarriage of the white races, members of the Catholic faith. 

I have personally observed that in several cases intermarriage 
proved disastrous. In one case a German American Catholic 
obtained a limited divorce from an Irish Catholic wife and left her 
with three children. Of course he pays alimony. In another case 
in this city a Catholic man of twenty-five years, of Irish extrac- 
tion, divorced a local born Catholic woman of German extraction 
of the same age. There was one child. Two marriages of Irish 
Catholic boys and Polish Catholic girls ended in separation. 

Are the aforementioned isolated cases? Or is the emotional 
and fiery Celt unsuited as a life partner to the milder mannered 
and thorough Teuton? Are there marked items of temperament, 
sentiment, viewpoint, environment, likes and dislikes, ambitions, 
and general racial characteristics that forecast and indicate danger 
of marital unhappiness and failure in the union of Irish and Ger- 
man, Irish and French, Polish and Italian? Does the one big 
factor of Catholic religion overcome all racial obstacles? Or 
should men marry women of their own race? 

Of course the majority of marriages hereabouts among Catho- 
lics are in harmony as far as race is concerned, that is the tendency 
is for Irish youths to marry Irish. However some of the parishes 
are of mixed family composition, containing Irish, German, Polish 
and French people. In such parishes marriages occur late in life 
and one sees unions of members of different race though of the 
same religious belief. An answer to the question from Austin 
O’Malley should prove worth while. Or some of your ether 
readers and contributors may have data to offer. 


Toledo. F. L. D. 
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The Blind Sisters of Warsaw 


To the Editor of America: 

Eugene Weare has set out certain facts in regard to the blind 
Sisters of Warsaw, and he adds an appeal to charitably inclined 
American Catholics to donate funds to buy cows for the use of 
the helpless children, who, to my own knowledge, have long been 
without milk or fats of any kind. But the blind Sisters are 
struggling also with another problem, to them absolutely unsolvable. 

The Polish Government has given the Sisters a grant of land to 
found an asylum for the blind. It is their hope to erect on this 
property a sort of barracks, after the plan of the army quarters, 
but in smaller units, something like the American cottage asylum 
idea. Owing to lack of funds the buildings must be of wood, and 
therein lies the difficulty, as Poland has no frame structures and 
nobody knows how to build them. The Sisters want plans and 
specifications that are plain and simple enough for their unac- 
customed carpenters to follow. 

When I was in Warsaw, Sister Elizabeth, the blind superior, ap- 
pealed to me for help in securing such plans. I gave her the name 
of an American engineer, attached to the American Relief Ad- 


ministration, who had been engaged in army construction work. 


Now comes a letter from Sister Elizabeth, written by a kindly 
American, stating that owing to the unfortunate fact of the blind- 
ness of all the nuns, the name of the engineer was lost. She asks 
if there is any American Catholic architect who in charity will aid 
them. As the American engineer has since left Poland, no assist- 
ance may be looked for there. I shall be glad to give all details 
of the Sisters’ needs to any person who will address me in care 
of AMERICA. 

Mr. Weare omitted to mention one fact of importance; the blind 
of Warsaw all l6ok to the blind Sisters for aid. Poland has no 
asylums for these helpless people, and it is the sorrow of Sister 
Elizabeth’s life that she is unable to send food to them in their 
homes, but must depend upon them finding their way to her own 
door. She feeds them all—so long as she has food. It is her plan 
to establish a national refuge, where she can teach trades to the 
blind. She has already established a work shop in a small way, 
where blind men and women are at work. There are classes for the 
children, but few chairs and no tables or desks. 

That Sister Elizabeth has been able to carry on the work thus 
far is due largely to American charity. The children received 
rations from the Hoover fund, and through the K. C. 

New York. M. C. C. 


Courts and Injunctions. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article by John F. Curran in America for October 28, 
“ Liberty Under Law,” is as fine an exposition of the fundamental 
principles underlying our Government as I have read since I 
studied the famous opinion of Marshall in M’Culloch vs. Mary- 
land. As an answer to the radical proposal of Senator La Follette, 
it is logical and convincing, but it leaves one under the impression 
that there are no abuses in our judicial system and no existing 
justification for the outburst on the part of labor’s champion. 

I hold no brief for the honorable Senator, yet ! feel that he 
and all friends of organized labor have a just grievance against 
eur Supreme Court and especially against the inferior Federal 
judges, No District Federal judge should have the power to set 
aside a law of Congress or to declare strikes conspiracies against 
law and order. Guthrie wrote a few years ago, “It is one of 
the discordant notes of our times to see the machinery of a great 
and sovereign State tied up by an inferior Federal judge at the 
instigation of a powerful corporation.” 

Judicial usurpation is more of an encroachment upon our guar- 
anteed rights than legislative abuses, for the tribunal of justice 
is above our reach, except by impeachment, which is difficult, 
and war which is only a last appeal. The Civil War was an ap- 
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peal from the judgment of John Marshall and should have de- 
cided for all time, that the Supreme Court has the sole right to 
interpret the Constitution and pass on the Iegality of acts of 
Congress. There is, however, an outstanding judicial usurpation, 
which no one can deny and as a necessary measure few care to 
defend. I refer to the injunction used to restrain labor leaders 
in sympathetic or -widespread strikes. 

In 1894 during the Pullman strike the Federal court, without 
a shadow of legal precedent, either by common law or statute, 
extended their equity jurisdiction so as to restrain Debs and other 
labor leaders from interfering with the transportation of the mails. 
Any lawyer familiar with the history of equity knows that this 
was an unwarranted use of the injunction. Woodrow Wilson 
condemned it most strongly, saying that it was a radical invasion 
of personal liberty which is guaranteed by our Constitution. Any 
man who abuses his privileges is answerable to the law of the 
land and has a right to trial by jury. 

Following the doctrine of stare decisis, with the Debs case 
as a precedent the Federal courts have forged a mighty weapon 
out of the writ of injunction, until tocay sweeping injunctions 
form the ordinary means by which corporations seek to render 
the labor organizations impotent. What are its limits and just 
what kind of personal rights are safe from its all-embracing arms? 
it is a dangerous power to be entrusted to men who by birth, 
environment and sympathies are with vested interests. 

More than one courageous Federal judge has seen fit to deny 
this writ, or to render a dissenting opinion. In the circuit 
court, in a recent Ohio case, one of the three judges dissented : 


I want to say, with all the seriousness and emphasis at my 
command, that in my humble opinion the reckless use of the 
writ of injunction is itself producing an injury which may 
well be described as “irreparable.” I refer to the impairing of 
the confidence of the people generally in the courts. In my 
opinion no court in Ohio has the power to restrain, by in- 
junction the liberty of speech or of the press. . . . Itisa 
fact that practically all of the encroachments upon the right of 
free speech and a free press, up to date, have been made by 
the courts themselves—swern defenders of the Constitution. 


Labor has lost all faith in our Supreme Court and as long as 
Federal judges, such as Anderson of Indiana, hold office it has a 
right to fear the injunction. It is a menace that we must curb 
or legislate out of existence. It denies trial by jury, the very 
foundation of our system of jurisprudence. It enjoins freedom 
of speech and the right to print certain facts the public should 
know. It is undermining the stability of our courts by destroying 
the people’s belief in their impartiality. Originating in chancery, 
as a relief for the rights and inflexibility of the common law, it 
has been turned against the very class it was meant to protect. 

I would be the last man in the world to attempt a curtailment 
of the constitutional powers of the judiciary. I hold with ex- 
Governor Fort of New Jersey that 


The man or set of men who attempt to put their hand on 
the judicial branch of the Government, with a view to curtail 
its independence or powers, strike a dangerous blow at repub- 
lican institutions and at the life, liberty and pursuit of hap- 
piness of the individual, guaranteed by the written Constitu- 
tion given us by our fathers. 


Holding the above opinion I see nothing incompatible in just 
criticism aimed at that department’s abuse of its powers. Only 
by an awakened public opinion in this matter can we hope te 
avert a final appeal of the Debs case. 

La Follette is echoing a protest that has been growing in 
volume from the rank and file of labor, smarting under the sting 
of that legal lash “contempt of court,” until today it swells forth 
in a cry of war against the judiciary. They see statutory legis- 
lation, favorable to them, declared unconstitutional and blindly 
feel that the courts are in league against them. Wipe out the 
evil before radicalism wipes out our free judiciary. Let us have “ lib- 
erty under law,” but not liberty or rather tyranny under injunction. 

New York. Howarp M. Woops. 
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The Bible and the Schools 


DISPATCH from San Francisco announces that 
A according to the District Court of Appeals the 
Bible may not be used in public schools, even for literary 
purposes. This decision overrides the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court of Fresno County, which permitted the use of 
the King James version on the plea that it is the “ book of 
all Christians ” and, therefore, is neither sectarian nor de- 
nominational. Against this the Appellate Court declares 
it the “book of the Protestant religion” and as such 
sectarian. 

To a mere onlooker all this is extremely interesting. Ap- 
parently the Fresno court did not consider that Jews have 
any legal right, and had not, moreover, ever heard of 
Catholics, or else did not class them as Christians. The 
Appellate division, on the other hand, had fallen foul of 
the Anglo-Catholics, for they declare that they are not 
Protestants and scorn to consider their “Bible” sectarian. 
Yet the cruel court, speaking the common judgment of 
mankind, declares the book Protestant and excludes it from 
the schools because 

It shall be the duty of Boards of School Trustees to exclude from 


schools all books of sectarian, partisan or denominational char- 
acter, 


And 

No public money shall ever be appropriated for the support of 
any sectarian school; . . . nor shall any sectarian doctrine be taught 
or instruction therein permitted, directly or indirectly, in any com- 
mon schools of this State. 

The decision of the Appellate Court is sound legally, 
theologically and historically. But it raises this interesting 
question: Where do public school children acquire knowl- 
edge of God and of their duty to Him? Statistics show 
that many of them never get such knowledge. As a con- 
sequence, the country is in a bad way from a religious and 
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moral standpoint. Yet there are men who would destroy the 
schools in which religion and morality are fostered, and 
there are Catholics who refuse to send their offspring to 
such schools and this despite the law of the Church. 


The Living Wage Controversy 

HE attitude assumed by the Railroad Labor Board 

towards the fundamental Christian principle of the 
living wage is one with which Catholics are rightly dissatis- 
fied. It is in equally direct opposition to the firm position 
taken on this subject by other Christian denominations. 
Had the Board acted according to the principles and in 
the spirit of the great Labor Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII 
there would have been but little probability of any rail- 
road strike. 

Arguing from the standpoint of Christian fitness alone, 
nothing can be more certain than that the earnings of the 
father of the family should be such as to enable the 
mother to remain in the home with her children and so 
properly provide for their material needs and their Chris- 
tian upbringing. Yet the petition for a wage “ which will 
support a family of five in health and reasonable comfort,” 
made to the members of the Board, is described in their 
majority report as “a bit of mellifluous phraseology well 
calculated to deceive the unthinking.” If carried to its 
legitimate conclusion such an ideal, we are told, “ would 
wreck every railroad in the United States and if extended 
to other industries, would carry them into Communistic 
ruin.” Yet curiously enough the Board insists that it is 
willing to grant “a living wage ” and is granting it in fact. 

We might not quarrel with these men did they merely 
dispute the amount which the workers consider to be a fair 
wage, that will suffice for the support of themselves and 
their families according to reasonable American and Chris- 
tian ideals. This is surely a disputable point to be settled 
by expert and unbiased testimony. We could readily un- 
derstand also why they might plead temporary inability 
on the part of the roads to meet such an ideal and yet ad- 
mit that this must be kept constantly in sight. Instead 
the majority members of the Board make clear in their 
decisions and their reasons for them that they are guided 
by the principle that the “ just and reasonable ” wage which 
the Transportation act requires them to secure for labor 
is that wage to which labor’s remuneration has been re- 
duced in other industries. The payment of a penny or two 
above this standard is regarded as an act of generosity. 

Analyzing the principle underlying this standard it 
means that a “ just and reasonable ” wage is any wage that 
labor can get, although it may be a mere starvation pay- 
ment when there is question of family support. If such 
principles are put before the workers as the ideals upheld 
by a responsible body such as the Railroad Labor Board 
the results will be disastrous. 

The assumption underlying the statement that the pay- 
ment of a family wage would carry every industry into 
Communistic ruin is, of course, entirely false. It sup- 
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poses that in order to pay a proper wage to the under-paid 
workers we must of necessity raise all other wages of 
more skilled workers in the same proportion. This does 
not follow, nor is it implied in the Catholic principle of a 
family wage, although it is obvious enough that the better- 
paid classes of workers might make such demands even 
where an industry could not possibly meet them. But what 
Christianity teaches is that we should enable the worker, 
so far as possible, to live a true Christian home life by 
keeping the mother with her children. This, in the case of 
the adult male worker, implies a family wage. Over and 
above that he should receive whatever remuneration his 
special contribution to industry reasonably calls for and the 
industry itself can reasonably bear. French Catholics, 
evidently believing their industries cannot supply a family 
wage for every adult male worker, have sought to establish 
a fund within the industries themselves out of which each 
father of a family may be paid an additional amount, 
over and above the normal wage, and varying in each case 
according to the number of children with which Providence 
blesses him. 


After Election 


HE shouting and the tumult die when the last returns 
are in. Then Americans settle back into normal life 
and think no more about politics for another year. That 
is the ordinary process of the ordinary American. It 
astounds Europeans to see the way victors and vanquished 
get together after a heated political contest here in the 
United States. No matter how bitter the campaign the 
minority submits to the will of the majority, and in this 
we demonstrate that as a nation we know what democracy 
means. The nation that is so far individualistic as to 
repudiate a majority decision at the polls demonstrates its 
inability to make democracy a working theory of govern- 
ment. 

However there are other virtues to be practised besides 
rational submission to majority rule if a democracy is to 
function happily for the welfare of the many. And 
among these virtues none is more necessary than an intelli- 
gent interest in the affairs of government. A party wins 
a victory at election time because a set of principles it has 
espoused and incorporated into a platform has made a tell- 
ing appeal to the majority of the voters. How many of 
the defeated minority ever are interested enough to follow 
up the post-election record of the victorious party? And 
yet a healthy democracy calls for just such vigilance on the 
part of citizens irrespective of party lines. Without it a 
sense of responsibility is soon lost by the victors and gov- 
ernment by the people quickly becomes government. by the 
politicians. It is no unusual thing to hear upstanding 
Americans denounce politicians for their dishonesty, or 
negligence or failure to keep promises. Yet with the excep- 
tion of the brief period that occupies an election campaign 
these Americans rarely take the trouble to know what is 
going on in national, State or city government. Submis- 
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sion to majority rule does not mean apathy, for the democ- 
racy whose citizens become apathetic soon ceases to be a 
government of free citizens. 

There are people in our country who take a keen inter- 
est in politics. It is their business and to them the defeat 
or victory of their party has little to do with principles 
and everything to do with patronage. What they are 
going to get out of an election for themselves and their 
friends is the paramount consideration. This type of citi- 
zen has flourished in every democracy from the days of 
the Greeks. There are others who have a deep interest 
in the theory of government and very little practical inter- 
est in the business of government. And there are some 
citizens, too few, who vote on party lines when party lines 
mean principles, who follow up the records of candidates 
and parties, and who use the ballot intelligently to register 
their approval of good government. On this last class, 
small as it may be, the future of our nation as a democracy 
depends. It is the duty of each citizen to swell the num- 
ber of voters who place principle above personal friendship 
and blind party loyalty. The right vote is the vote for the 
right and the true citizen is one who is interested in govern- 
ment all the time not merely at election time. 


A Slandered Church 


ROM the time of its foundation until now, the Cath- 

olic Church has been slandered in a most amazing way. 
There was a day when Papists worshiped an ass and ate a 
child’s flesh; later they disowned God entirely and set up 
Venus as their goddess ; tired of her, they are now conspir- 
ing to sieze the reins of the United States Government. 
Under the tutelage of the Jesuits who have indoctrinated 
them with the wicked idea that “the end justifies the 
means,” they do not stop at murder. They are dreadful 
people, those Papists, and should be exterminated. So the 
leaders of anti-Catholicism ring the changes, shifting from 
one charge to another in accordance with the size of the 
collection or some such spiritual advantage. 

As a rule Catholics, a complacent, easy-going folk, laugh 
at these slanders, as well they might, if they were the only 
ones who heard or read them. But 90,000,000 other 
Americans are attentive to the dark and dangerous charges, 
and some of this great mass of men and women are af- 
fected by them. Otherwise how explain the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Sons and Daughters of Washington, the anti- 
parish school bills and the thousand and one other pesti- 
ferous creatures that rise up to thwart us? 

In all these there is danger. It must be remembered. 
too, that we owe a duty to our enemies. They have souls 
to save and need our help in this tremendous task. They 
must in the first place be enlightened, taught the truth. 
This is a task that falls on every Catholic, lay and clerical. 
And for it God will demand an accounting. True, not all 
are obliged to fulfil this duty in the same measure or in 
the same way. The burden rests on the priest in one way, 
on the layman in another way; some must accomplish the 
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work in person, others may do it vicariously. For the lat- 
ter people especially, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Noll, editor of 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana, has provided a 
most excellent means of fulfilling the obligation put upon 
them by God. With his usual acumen and zeal he is 
printing, the last Sunday of each month, a special number 
of his remarkable paper, explaining the Church’s attitude 
on all the great problems that vex the Protestant mind. 
The price of this issue of the paper is but twenty cents a 
year. This certainly offers a golden chance to Catholics to 
spread the word of God, to enlighten their enemies, to 
perform the duty expected of them. It is to be hoped that 
all subscribers of America will rally to Mgr. Noll’s aid 
and gladden his heart by scattering Our Sunday Visitor 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, thus spread- 
ing the light of the Gospel. 


Almost a Century 


N editorial paragraph in the issue of our Cincinnati 
diocesan contemporary for October 26, says: 

The Catholic Telegraph is ninety-one, going on ninety-two. It 
passed its ninety-second birthday last Sunday. It first saw the light 
of day on Saturday, October 22, 1831, and ever since it has carried 
on its mission in the Apostolate of the Press. It is the oldest 
Catholic paper in the United States; with the support of our read- 
ers we hope to maintain it as one of the best. 

And thereby hangs the tale of the Catholic press of these 
United States. Except the Boston Pilot, founded by 
Patrick Donahoe in January, 1836, and the Pittsburgh 
Catholic, founded by Bishop O’Connor in 1844, all the 
Catholic weeklies started ir the first half of the last century 
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have disappeared. What a story of disappointed hopes, 
wrecked ambitions, unselfish zeal and sacrifice requited with 
neglect and ingratitude. “The writer would add,” said 
Bishop England, speaking in 1822, of his Catholic Mis- 
cellany, the first of the long line, “that during upwards 
of ten years he and his associates have, at a very serious 
pecuniary loss, not to mention immense labor, published a 
weekly paper.” That had been the leit motif of the song 
for too many of the years of the century gone, but the 
much desired dawn of the better day has come. Modesty 
restrains any exploitation of AMERIca’s special success, but 
we can rejoice in the great change for the better that we 
find reflected in the general condition of our contemporaries 
of the Catholic weekly press. 

Increased circulation has come from improvement in 
editorial and literary make-up. The really deserving 
papers have acquired new influence and prestige and carry 
on the apostolate of the press by modern and attractive 
methods. In this the news service of the National Wel- 
fare Council has materially helped. The experience of 
more than a year has shown where this service could be 
strengthened. How much it, in turn, has strengthened the 
appeal of its clients to their readers no one who has the op- 
portunity for a survey of the field can help recognizing. 
Each Catholic editor, should then take heart anew and 
make these words of the veteran Telegraph his own. 
“ We hope to maintain it as one of the best.” Thus will 
the united result become the accomplishment of the in- 
dividual aspiration, the progress of the Church and the 
vindication of the truth. 


Literature 


The Nature of Melodrama 


HE name melodrama (song-drama) originally sup- 
T posed the insertion of music in the action, but that 
addition is not now required. The material of this kind of 
play is romantic; and in such a form incident frankly pre- 
dominates characterization, if indeed any characterization 
at all is attempted. Even when the life depicted is drawn 
from the immediate environment of the audience, the treat- 
ment of the material is romantic through a choice of un- 
natural though plausible motives of conduct. The melo- 
drama is an effort to make the improbable plausible ; a con- 
crete presentation of a sentimental daydream. 

If we go to the theater to see a representation of life or 
to seek relief from its tedium and familiarity, the melo- 
drama serves both ends: in scenery and language it is real- 
istic, literal; in emotions and deeds it is romantic to the 
verge of sentimentality and beyond. It changes a man’s 
individuality with startling celerity, overturning in five 
minutes all the rockbuilt foundations of character, habit 
and sin, which he has been toiling at for a long lifetime, not 
te speak of heredity. First-class miracles are as easy to 
melodrama as the balancing of feathers on a juggler’s nose. 


A girl’s smile can give exquisite delicacy to a conscience 
which has been for forty years not paralyzed but dead and 
buried. The sinner is turned into a saint with a certainty 
that makes the futility of life disheartening. Nemo fit 
repente innocens except in the melodrama. 

The dénouement of a melodrama is likely to be the issue 
of an accident and not of characterizaiton. At the end of 
“The Rent Day” a very grave inconvenience is cleared 
away by the providential breaking of an armchair in a scuf- 
fle with a bailiff, and a consequent shower of gold which 
had been hidden in the upholstery. That pays the bills and 
all live happily thereafter. Victor Hugo’s “ Hernani” is 
another example of the melodrama. All the characters are 
colored alike, and the incidents are first in value of all the 
parts of the play. At the end of Act iii, Hernani promises 
his life, if need be, to Don Leo at the sound of a horn which 
Hernani gives to Don Leo. This fact is used to force the 
catastrophe. The recognition of devices used by Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were often melodramatic, and so 
mechanical that Euripides himself in his “ Electra” ridi- 
cules them. 


The plot is not complicated in typical examples of the 
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melodrama, nor are the passions deeply stirred. There is a 
tendency toward a deliberate interpolation of laughable 
scenes for their own sake or for contrast. As Dickens said 
in “ Oliver Twist”: “It is the custom of the stage in all 
good murderous melodramas, to present the tragic and the 
comic scenes in as regular alternations as the layers of red 
and white in sides of streaky, well-cured bacon.” These 
comic scenes, however, are not essential to the melodrama. 

Altogether, the critic in the presence of the melodrama 
is tempted to take on the air of a superior person, but 
melodrama may reach tragic levels, especially under the 
interpretation of great actors. The actor who can ascend 
to the surface of a genuine tragedy may mount into the air 
above the best melodrama. Edwin Booth’s “ Richelieu ” 
was much better than Lytton’s “Richelieu.” There is 
such a thing, however, as improving a part too much. 
Duse put an excess of emotional force into plays like 
“ Fedora” and “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and the 
result is finally inartistic, because the speech of the dram- 
atist is inadequate. She pins rare lace over a linsey- 
woolsey gown. A supreme test of an actor, nevertheless, 
is faithfully and powerfully to express and excite emotion 
in spite of the actual lines, 

Tragedy is poetic; melodrama may be poetic; a tragedy 
is the pathetic overthrow of something really great, a 
melodrama may be the overthrow of something that claims 
greatness ; a tragedy, like an epic suggests a vast complex 
characterization and action beyond what it actually pre- 
sents, it is a microcosm; a melodrama, like a narrative, 
keeps close to its literal statements. In tragedy a great 
complicated deed arises from a great complicated will, in 
melodrama the deed and will are simple, not great; if they 
are made great this is an addition by the actor, and they 
thus pass up at once into the tragic. 

The poetry of a melodrama falls below tragic poetry in 
intensity, especially in musical, emotional, and imaginative 
comprehension. A poem like Keats’s “Ode to a Night- 
ingale ” is part of the great poetry of the world, not for its 
intellectual content, what it literally says, but for its musi- 
cal, emotional, and imaginative subtlety. If we could sep- 
arate its intellectual part from its other qualities, we might 
liken the first to melodrama, and the latter to tragedy, and 
these latter would lift all into the tragic class. 

A great thing overthrown in tragedy is always wider in 
comprehension, touches man’s life to greater distances, 
than does the fall in melodrama. Tragedy is deeply poetic, 
it portrays humanity broadly and as suffering nobly or 
terribly; but what it does springs directly from a noble 
character, not from mechanical sources. To be genuine, 
tragedy requires at the least all these qualities, and the 
play that has a part of these may be an imperfect tragedy 
or an excellent melodrama, or whatever else you wish to 
call it. We lack dramatic epithets in English. A humor- 
ous play may be a comedy, and it may be a farce, it may 
be humorous and be better than a farce, but different from 
pure comedy, and so lack a name altogether. It may be 
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serious and be so close to nature as to be above melodrama, 
yet be below tragedy, and thus again become nameless. A 
play like “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” is not made a 
tragedy by ending with a suicide; it is not a comedy, be- 
cause it is too bitter; it is not a melodrama, because it is 
on the whole too realistic in the treatment of the fact; it is 
not a perfect drama, because its personages are mere social 
types instead of characters; it is not a dramatized novel 
while its material is essentially suited to the novel, yet it is 


a successful play without a class tag. 
Austin O’Mattey, M.D. 


ON READING NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA 


I saw the wonder of a living soul 

Within this book. Its elements appear 

As features of a face; high purpose here; 
There faith as deep as death in rhythmic roll 
Swells high in sequent waves, and shoal on shoal 
The music of sweet words outpour; light-clear 
Truth haloes every thought, and fear 

No title swerves him from his purposed goal. 


And then the anguish calling loud but brave 
For balm of justice; guilelessly as child 
Whom Christ set in their midst his worship lays 
He at his Father’s feet; his heart he gave 
Entire and unrestrained, an undefiled, 
A giorious instrument of richest praise. 
M. J. O’Riorpan. 


REVIEWS 

Herald of Christ. Louis Bourdaloue, “ King of Preachers and 
Preacher of Kings.” A Portrait. By Joun C. Revue, S.J. 
Illustrated. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 

In this interesting little book, Father Reville has given us the 
only biography of the great French preacher that we have in 
English. Though much has been written about Bourdaloue, as is 
evidenced by the imposing bibliography appended by the author, 
American readers have hitherto been without an adequate sketch 
of the career and genius of the great seventeenth-century Jesuit. 
But as the life of a court preacher even in the days of Louis XIV 
would hardly afford a biographer enough material for a book of 
general appeal, Father Reville has adroitly given color and 
picturesqueness to his pages by contrasting with the austere 
nobility of Father Bourdaloue’s character the moral worthless- 
ness of the King who heard the Jesuit’s sermons. 

Born at Bourges in 1632, of a lawyer’s family, Louis Bourda- 
loue entered the Society of Jesus at the age of sixteen, began 
his distinguished career as a royal preacher in 1670, and for the 
next thirty-four years, held the enthusiastic attention of the 
brilliant and fastidious court of which Louis XIV was the 
sun and center. “He is the master of us all” admitted Bossuet 
and Madame Sévigné, who calls Bourdaloue the “Great Pan,” 
tells us in her fascinating letters how eagerly the King and his 
courtiers listened to his sermons. But to realize the power of 
Bourdaloue as a pulpit orator, happily we are not dependent 
merely on seventeenth-century court-gossip, for we still have 
those rhetorical masterpieces of his genius, the best of the ser- 
mons he preached. Many of these Father Reville has analyzed, 
quoted from, and appraised in chapters which will make his book 
of value to priest, seminarian and student of rhetoric. 

“But what good did Father Bourdaloue’s eloquent sermons do?” 
it will be asked. For the morals of the King who heard him 
preach regularly for so many years “were those of a Turkish 
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sultan in his harem.” Surrounded by favorites, a despot, a wager 
of unjust wars, a despoiler of his people, a promoter of Gallican- 
ism and a scorner of the Holy See, Louis seemed to offer a 
zealous preacher many a vulnerable point of attack. Consider- 
ing the time, the country and the place in which he lived, how- 
ever, Father Bourdaloue was not wanting in his duty as a 
preacher of righteousness, for the profligate King was forced to 
hear many a salutary truth from the fearless Jesuit, truths which 
did much at last, no doubt, to bring about a change in Louis’ 
life. But at best the congregation Father Bourdaloue used to 
address must have brought precious little spiritual comfort 
to him. Besides indicating by many instances and examples the 
greatness of Bourdaloue as a sacred orator, Father Reville gives 
the reader so just and discerning a picture of Louis XIV and 
the France of his time that the “ Herald of Christ” will be found 
a very readable and interesting, as well as an extremely instructive, 


book. W. D. 





Glimpses of Authors. By Caro.ine Ticknor. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

The raison d’étre of this volume is to add a few more biograph- 
ical straws to our already crowded impressions of such memorable 
personalities as Dickens, Hawthorne, Whittier, Hearn, Wallace, 
Stedman, and others. Most of the authors discussed were associ- 
ated with Miss Ticknor’s grandfather, the famous Boston pub- 
lisher, William D. Ticknor, and consequently many of the 
“glimpses” consist in anecdotic portrayals grouped against the 
background of the “Old Corner Bookstore” and the family 
hearth. Among the letters included in the sketches, without doubt 
those of Eugene Field, written to his publisher in connection with 
his first literary escapade, occupy the place of honor. These, 
characteristically written in green, red, and blue ink, and accom- 
panied by “allegorical” illustrations, contribute the material for 
one of the best chapters in the book. Whatever may be said of 
the “hitherto unpublished” episodes with which the book is 
curiously stocked, certainly no one but the most modern of the 
modern French editors would regard some of them as promising 
“inédits.” How a footprint, left by Dickens in a garden walk in 
Boston, was accurately patterned by an adoring relative and 
stored away as a memorial, is a story best told in the parlor; while 
the fact that the author herself purchased a tie which was worn 
by Lorry Stoddard, seems to us the apotheosis of literary incon- 
sequence. 

The concluding chapters are a personal narrative, dealing with 
visits to English literary landmarks. Hampton Court and the 
river, near which once dwelt the frail and lovely Nell Gwynne, 
Hampstead Heath, the home of Du Maurier, and the old Chelsea 
district, famous in its array of illustrious inhabitants, all figure 
in the account. One laments that greater mention was not given 
the rugged Carlyle and that mystery-woman of literature, George 
Eliot, but the author compensates somewhat in an episode about 
another Chelsea character, James Whistler. Miss Ticknor visited 
the “Old Church,” Chelsea, on the very day of Whistler’s burial. 
Arriving too late for the services, she received the rector’s permis- 
sion to browse about the quaint old edifice, being instructed to 
lock the doors when she departed, and to drop the key in the 
rectory letter-box. Miss Ticknor writes: 

I still wonder if it was but a chance happening that on the 
day when Whistler, who had escaped from the thrall of his 
own country, was buried from an English church, it was one 


of his own countrywomen who locked the door of the old 
edifice and in the twilight carried the great key to its home. 


Though there is little in the book that is new, it is safe to say 
that Miss Ticknor has imparted to her work a literary glamor 
which is all the more effective because decidedly feminine and 
altogether quaint. But, withal, it would be interesting to know 
H. R. M. 


what the thrall of America is. 
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Europe and Beyond. A Preliminary Survey of World Politics 
in the Last Half Century, 1870-1920. With eight maps. By 
J. A. R. Marrtorr. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

The author is no novice in the field of historical writing as 
the titles of fourteen published volumes testify. The sub-title 
of the book, long as it is, is altogether necessary. The main title 
might have a dozen different meanings. An introductory chapter 
of twenty odd pages analyzes “the main principles and forces 
which seem to have determined the current of political affairs 
during the fifty years from 1870-1920.” This period the author 
divides as follows: (1) The Rule of Bismarck, 1870-1890; (3) The 
Franco-Prussian Alliance, 1890-1898; (3) The Triple Entente, 
1899-1908; (4) The Armed Peace, 1908-1912; (5) The Bursting 
oi the Storm, 1912-1914. “With the Great War and the ensu- 
ing peace, this narrative will end. The treaty of Versailles (1919) 
closed an epoch of European, indeed of world, history. It will 
be for the historian of the future to say whether it opened 
another.” 

In the seventh of the fourteen chapters, entitled “ The United 
States of America as a World Power (1898-1916) ” the American 
reader will find much to interest him. He will read for ex- 
ample: 

In 1917 the United States of America took their place side 
by side with great European Powers in a conflict which on a 
superficial view was primarily European. It is, however, a 
mistake to imagine that because America is separated from 
Europe by several thousand miles of sea, and because her 
statesmen, from Washington downwards, have insisted that 
it was no part of the business of America to intervene in the 
domestic politics of Europe, that America was guiltless of a 
foreign policy, and had no intention of playing its part in 
world affairs. 

The United States have had their full share in the move- 
ment towards territorial expansion, which has been character- 
istic of the Great Powers during the last century. The ex- 
pansion in the case of the United States was mainly upon 
American soil, and the annexations were for the most part 
affected by purchase or other forms of peaceful negotiation. 
... In less than one hundred years after the recognition of 
Independence, the United States were more than quadrupled 
in size. 

Whether or not the reader agrees with the author in his views, 
this volume, giving as it does a clear summary of events, will 
be of very great service for reference work. W. M. S. 





The Early Franciscans and Jesuits. A Study in Contrasts. By 
Artuur S. B. Freer, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

A very disheartening book. In the twentieth century a man, 
evidently intelligent, for he is a vicar and writes M.A. after his 
name, has delivered and now publishes six lectures on the early 
Franciscans and Jesuits, in which he makes the following state- 
ments: “To the Jesuit, more than to any other body, we may 
fairly attribute the irreconcilable antagonism of the modern 
Papacy to the modern State,” and also to modern thought and 
science; “the famous motto of the Society, Ad Maierem Dei 
Gloriam, covered in Loyola’s view the principle that the end justi- 
fies the means”; “assassination of Protestant rulers was justi- 
fied by Jesuit writers like Mariana, the way being thus prepared by 
the Society for the theories of modern anarchism”; “in his 
famous letter to the Portuguese Jesuits he (Ignatius) says ‘a sin, 
whether venial or mortal must be committed, if it is commanded 
by the superior in the name of Our Lord or in virtue of obedi- 
ence’”! The author’s account of the course of training in the 
Society shows an equally amazing and discouraging ignorance. 
We are, then, not altogether surprised at the historical inaccura- 
cies of the book, almost as numerous as its pages, nor when in the 
bibliography we find the Dowager Lady Buccleuch referred to as 
Mr. Stewart Rose, and Father Ethelred Taunton made into a 
member of the Society to which he never belonged and towards 
which he is known to have been hostile. 
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The treatment of the Franciscans, thanks to Sabatier, is rather 
sympathetic. But St. Francis and his followers, we venture to 
say, will hardly be flattered by the sympathy of a man, who 
sneers at the supernatural, who heartily dislikes St. Ignatius for 
his unyielding loyalty to the See of Peter, and is inclined to be 
impatient with the zealous Xavier because “doubtless, like all 
Jesuits, he laid too exclusive stress on the sacrament of baptism.” 

Reverend Mr. Freer, we take it, is sincere in his search for the 
truth. May we, then, suggest that he interrupt his “extensive 
course of reading and considerable reflection extending over sev- 
eral years” for a space and consult one of the seven hundred 
Jesuits in England? He will find courteous gentlemen, not a 
few of whom have carried off honors at Oxford despite 
“the Jesuit process of scooping out the will” that “robbed 
the Society of robust and independent minds.” It is disappointing 
to find the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge sponsoring 
such an ignorant book. V.M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The “Mind.”—in the issue of the Catholic Mind for October 22 
readers will find the splendid address of Rear Admiral William S. 
Benson, U. S. N., on “The Duty of Catholic Men Today.” It 
was delivered at the Catholic Club, New York, and is a plain, 
straightforward statement of what Catholics are doing and what 
they are trying to do in this country. “The Pope’s Appeal for 
Russia,” “The Beauty of Holiness” by Canon Barry and Mr. 
Beadle’s “Catholic School Statistics” round out the number. 
Papal documents fill the issue of November 8. In “ Seminarists 
and Their Studies” we have the Holy Father’s strong recom- 
mendations concerning important questions touching seminaries, 
the seminarists, the form and content of their studies. “The 
Spiritual Exercises” manifests the deep interest of the Pope in re- 
treat-work and his love for St. Ignatius whom he declares patron 
of such holy undertakings. Finally “The Propagation of the 
Faith” and “ A Great Missionary Conference” bring new light to 
bear on the problems of our foreign missions, and the methods 
adopted by Rome to secure the maximum amount of efficiency from 
all efforts made in their behalf. 


Pseudo-Poetry.—“ Spindrift” (Doran), by Milton Raison, is 
a book of verse which no self-respecting library will admit. It 
is un-American in tone, not because the author is Russian, but 
because it fails to stand within the decent ground which was and 
is cultivated by groups and individuals such as Longfellow and 
Lowell, or by Bret Harte and Eugene Field, or by Don Marquis 
and Joyce Kilmer. Such ranting and irreverent clamors as we 
find in this book of verse tend to de-Americanize the normal at- 
mosphere of sane life and salutary ideals, a standard which our 
academy of opinion, Jew or Protestant or Catholic, is zealous to 
maintain——In “A Pushcart at the Curb” (Doran), John Dos 
Passos pushes his little wagon through pleasant places, but oh! so 
sordidly. Maybe a pushcart soul is effectively banished from the 
bright sun and high courage and sweet women and strong loves 
and deathless fidelity of a Castile, a Venice, an Asolo. The 
blatant blurb informs one that “Mr. Dos Passos brings to these 
poems an imagination that reflects his thought like a prism.” But 
that is precisely what we cannot abide—his thoughts. 





Children’s Books.—‘ The Boy Scouts Year Book” (Appleton, 
$2.50), for 1922-23, edited by Franklin K. Mathews, is quite as 
varied and interesting in its contents as usual. One of the best 
stories in the volume is Father Neal Boyton’s “Ginger Pup,” the 
faithful pariah dog that proved itself “a pukka hero.” A deal 
of woodlore is taught the boys and the Scout’s principles are re- 
peatedly inculcated——Marion Ames Taggart’s “The Wonder 
Story, the Birth and Childhood of the Infant Jesus in Word and 
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Picture, Simply Told for Children” (Benziger, $0.25), is also 
full of gay pictures the little ones will enjoy, but to resist the 
wear and tear of the nursery the book should be more 
stoutly bound.——“ Trini, the Little Strawberry Girl,” and “The 
Children’s Christmas Carol” (Crowell), are two stories in one 
book which small boys and girls will read. They are translated 
by Helen B. Dole from Johanna Spyri, the author of “ Heidi,” 
and George Carlson provides colored pictures. The stories en- 
gagingly teach the lessons of unselfishness and gratitude-—— 
Gertrude Mercia Wheelock’s “ The Dawn Garden, a Fancy Story 
for Little Girls” (Dorrance, Philadelphia, $0.75) entertainingly 
describes how a tiny maid named Arien had the good fortune to 
meet a benevolent fairy who introduced her to all her favorite 
flowers.——‘“ Charlie and His Kitten Topsy” (Macmillan), by 
Violet Maxwell and Helen Hill will interest little ones of four or 
five, especially the pictures in colors and in silhouette——“ Helga 
and the White Peacock” (Macmillan), by Cornelia Meigs, a 
three-act play which was successfully presented last year by the 
children of Poughkeepsie, has its setting in the land of the 
Trolls, whither has come Helga, a kidnapped little girl. The 
dialogue and action of the play’s seven characters seem to make 
it a piece a school could easily put on. An appendix gives copious 
stage directions“ The First Days of Man” (Doran), by 
Frederic A. Kummer, pretends to give “the scientific explanation 
of creation” “narrated quite simply for children.” The child 
is to be pitied who is given such a book wherein amid a mass of 
unproved unscientific statements about its animal and subman 
ancestors it will read of the worship of fire, sun, rain, etc.: “ This 
worship of God’s great natural forces was the beginning of re- 
ligion.” 





Medical Books.— Signs of Sanity and the Principles of Mental 
Hygiene” (Scribner), by Stewart Paton, M.D., is a case of much 
ado about nothing. The entire book may be thus summed up: 
mens sana in corpore sano. It was expressly written for the 
general public. But the general public will apparently find in its 
pages little of interest or help, as it is patently—perhaps neces- 
sarily—quite scientific in phraseology. Emphasis of the right kind, 
hewever, is laid on the fact that the modern doctor is apt to be 
satisfied in making a correct diagnosis of present symptom- 
atology, while he utterly neglects to study the patient as a living 
organism, who is in the difficult operation of adjusting his life, 
not to the artificial conditions of clinic or hospital ward, but to 
those in the world in which he lives and where he must provide 
for his earthly needs, while laboring for his eternal salvation. 

“Facing Old Age” (Knopf), by Abraham Epstein is an at- 
tempt and apparently a successful one, to examine the social and 
economic problems which are presented by the aged. At the 
same time, it makes an earnest plea for better legislation for the 
old and infirm, who are frequently treated as if they were merely 
antiquated machinery, fit for nothing but the scrap-heap. The 
author was, until recently, the director of the Pennsylvania Old 
Age Commission, and is, therefore, well qualified to speak from 
actual experience of conditions as they exist among us today. 

“Smell, Taste and Allied Senses in the Vertebrates” (Lippin- 
cott), a little volume by G. H. Parker, Sc.D., tells neatly the story 
of those senses upon which man and the lower animals rely so 
much for successful nutrition. Though the book may contain 
nothing that is really new, it scientifically epitomizes the findings 
of all researches hitherto carried on in the anatomy and physi- 
ology of these senses. The comparative anatomy is the attractive 
feature of the book and the illustrations are very happily selected. 
Teachers and students in biology can profitably add this volume 
to their library. 

“The Causes of Heart Failure” (Harvard University Press, 
$1.00), by W. H. Robey, M.D., is No. 11 of “Harvard Health 
Talks.” It furnishes a good description of the heart and some 
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very helpful information for the ordinary reader on the pre- 
vention, treatment and cure of diseases of that organ. 





“Benedictionale”. —The Kenny Press of Dublin has ready an 
American edition of the “ Benedictionale” ($5.00), prepared by 
the Rev. J. B. O’Connell of the diocese of Dublin. Rubricated 
in good type and on strong paper, the book contains besides the 
rites to be observed in giving Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the liturgical litanies, most: of them also in English, 
devotions for the chief novenas, a prayer for the civil authorities 
of the United States and other prayers and blessings. On page 
2, the red lettering is badly printed in the copy sent for review. 

St. Mechtilde, a thirteenth-century Benedictine nun of Saxony, 
was a renowned forerunner of St. Margaret Mary, the French 
Visitandine, who was the chief instrument for the propagation of 
the Sacred Heart devotion. The edflier Saint’s remarkable revela- 
tions on “The Love of the Sacred Heart” (Benziger, $2.00), 
with a foreword by the Bishop of Salford, are now out in a new 
edition which the devout student of Our Blessed Lord’s sacred 
humanity will no doubt find of great assistance. 

“St. Thomas, the Apostle, in India” (“ Premier” Press, 
Madras), by F. A. D’Cruz K.S.G., is a brief critique of recent 
contributions on the much-mooted question of the apostolate and 
death of St. Thomas in Southern India. The author has followed 
the time-honored tradition of the Church against the so-called 
historical critics of the last half-century. 





“Pax.”—From the Isle of Caldey comes the latest issue of Pax 
and in it Dom Theodore Baily, O.S.B., sings thus to Our Lady 
as Sedes Sapientiae: 


Thou the unsailed Sea, 
Whence the Sun ascendeth: 


Thou the royal Road untrod, 
Adonai wendeth: 
Thou the ocean’s blissful Star, 
That the sailor guideth: 
Thou the Garden walled around, 
Where the Rose abideth: 
Thou the Portal of the East, 
Where the Dawn appeareth: 
Thou the Lily among thorns, 
Whom the demon feareth: 
Thou art Wisdom’s lofty chair; 
From thy Throne He teacheth: 
Tower of David, for thine aid 
Holy Church beseecheth. 





__Novels.—* The Just Steward” (Doran), by Richard Dehan is 
a book which will be condemned by no one. It is thrilling, whole- 
some, accurate, thought-provoking. The main characters are clearly 
defined, consistent, living. Roman and Hebrew types are depicted 
in the prologue, Roman and Hebrew types are drawn together 
as the story approaches completion. In the earlier stages of the 
plot, the Roman commits a sacred trust to the Jew and in the 
later stages the descendants of the Roman and the Jew, John 
Hazel and Katherine Forbis, are caught in the whirlwind of the 
world war. The heroine is a sweet, Catholic woman, true to her 
God and true to her country, who, when her trials are over, reaps 
the reward of love and happiness. The hero, albeit swayed by 
national and religious prejudices, is a strong and high-principled 
man; he fulfils the trust committed to his care by a martyred an- 
cestor and as he closes his eyes in the last, long sleep, is made 
blessed by the vision of Christ and the prophets. Such is the tale 
of “ The Just Steward” and indeed it is well told. 

“Command” (Doubleday, Page), by William McFee will re- 
mind the reader of Dickens and Thackeray. It deals with idio- 
syncracies and the lower strata of human life, the while it paints 
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neither hero nor heroine. Nobility of deed and of character is 
wanting. The author devotes his literary abilities—and these are 
by no means ordinary—to the psychological portrayal of the 
partly felicitous endeavors of a deluded mate to obtain a naval 
command and a submissive life-partner. That he has succeeded 
in portraying some definite, although lowly, types of human nature 
may not be gainsayed. That he has produced a book which will 
charm and captivate, can hardly be claimed. 
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Education 


Parish Schools in Peril 


F the greatest achievement of the Catholic Church in 
this country, the wonderful parish school system, repre- 
senting a money value of $250,000,000, and a service value 
that cannot be estimated, is to endure, we must not post- 
pone our efforts to save it. 

The animus behind the campaign for the abolition of 
church schools is fundamentally infidel and anti-Christian, 
but its supporters are powerful organizations which pro- 
fess to be one hundred per cent Christian, It is true that 
there are those who believe, and not without some good 
grounds, that unlimited Jewish capital is helping the cause 
along. Two years ago the Jewish Sentinel, published in 
Cincinnati, emblazoned the thesis that “ Israel’s sun will 
rise when the sun of Rome declines.” On the theory that 
no other form of Christianity than that of Rome can have 
any permanence here on earth, and that the nurseries of 
the Roman Church are the parish schools, it logically con- 
cluded that these must be destroyed. It was in the same 
year that the Scottish Rite Masons, assembled in a Gen- 
eral Convention, decreed that the parish school must go; 
that local Masonic lodges everywhere must interest them- 
selves in legislation which would make attendance at the 
public schools compulsory. An organization so respected 
as that of Masonry must have an argument, and the argu- 
ment dare not be irreligious. An argument which would 
be accepted without debate would be (1) the thorough 
“ American ” character of the public schools, and (2) the 
danger of Rome’s ascendency if the parish schools are 
permitted to continue. 

(1) The public school system is represented as the 
greatest American institution, and therefore refusal to 
patronize it is tantamount to opposition against it. Unre- 
flecting people, particularly if they be reared in bigotry, 
as ninety per cent of non-Catholics have been, are ready 
to believe that the compulsory attendance at the parish 
schools required by the American Episcopate, and even by 
canon law, is evidence sufficient of the Catholic Church’s 
hostility to other schools. War has taught us, they say, 
that there must be a melting pot, in which all the youth 
of the land will be fused into one compact citizenry, all 
aglow with Americanism, and that no substitute for, or 
rival of, the public school can be such a melting pot. 

(2) “ The danger of Rome’s ascendency ” is an argu- 
ment which appeals to the jealousy of Protestant church- 
men, and therefore we find the 200,000 preachers of the 
land, with the exception of the Lutheran, Episcopal, 
and Adventist, denouncing the parish schools as un- 
American and recommending the closing of their doors. 
In fact, the sectarian press is aiding the propagation of the 
lie that the Catholic Church has designs on the public 
school ; that she is striving to fill professorships with her 
own people; that she seeks to dominate the school boards, 
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that she aims at controlling the public schools, if she can- 
not destroy them. 

Only last month the Sovereign Grand Master of the 
Southern Jurisdiction, Scottish Rite Free Masonry, in 
addressing the Supreme Council of the Northern Jurisdic- 
tion, declared that Masonry is committed to the active sup- 
port of (1) the national department of Education, pro- 
posed in the Sterling-Towner bill; (2) uniform compul- 
sory public school education for all children in the country 
through the eight grades at least. The Methodist Bishop 
Henderson of Detroit, who is out at this moment in the 
interest of the Methodist College in Rome, while denounc- 
ing the Knights of Columbus for attempting to drive 
Methodists out of Rome, is also telling the hundreds of 
preachers, whom he addresses at their Conferences, that 
the “ parochial school is the most un-American institution 
in America, and must be closed.” The Epworth Herald, 
organ of the Epworth League, which exists in every city 
and town in the United States, had the following to say 
only last month: 


The best defense of American religious liberties is a system of 
public education free from the overlordship of any church, with 
no doctrinal or ecclesiastical tests for teachers or pupils. 

Every church has a right to seek a part in the education of its 
people. But no church has any right to seek control of the whole 
educational scheme. 

Only one church claims such a right. Other churches seek in 
various ways to provide for religious education, but they leave 
the rest of the elementary training of their youth to the public 
school. Certainly they never presume to demand that the entire 
business of public education shall be turned over to them. 

The one church which by its temper and ambition is always 
ready to make a demand like this is a minor fraction of the 
religious forces of this country. Even if Protestants could accept 
its doctrines and practises—which is unthinkable—they are com- 
mitted to the principle of public control over public education. 

With that understood, it is easy to understand why every thought- 
ful Protestant is squarely and unmovably set against the Roman 
Catholic claim. It is easy to understand why every conscientious 
Protestant will resist, to the last ounce of his strength, the per- 
sistent Roman Catholic attack on the American public school. 

The time to do this is all the time. For Rome never takes a vaca- 
tion. Her strongest weapon is her capacity for waiting until the 
watchers grow few and careless. .. . 

It is only when the Roman Catholic plans to take advantage of 
the American religious liberty under which a minority has its 
rights amply protected, that Protestants need to become aggres- 
sively and determinedly Protestant. Religious liberty for one group 
is not liberty to undermine the religious liberty of another group. 

There is no need for panic. But there is need for eternal vigi- 
lance in the interest of America’s public schools. 


Anomalous as their attitude is, Protestant prelates and 
clergy are advocating religion in education, the Bible in the 
public schools, while they are in the front ranks of cam- 
paigners against the parish school. They believe in the 
religious element in education, but no children, not even 
our own, must receive the Catholic brand of it. 

Now it is self-evident that if the 90,000,000, who are 
not Catholic in the United States, are being poisoned 
against the parish school. while they receive positive prop- 
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aganda literature from every quarter in exaltation of the 
public school, we must reach them with our argument. It 
is absolutely futile to be preaching to our own people how 
sorely we need our parish schools; it is equally futile to be 
writing about these things merely in the Catholic press. 
We must reach with our argument those whom our ene- 
mies reach. 

Moreover, we must not be deceived into the belief that 
the movement is one of those transitory outbursts of 
bigotry, which have been witnessed in our country before. 
Not only are powerful organizations, with the backing of 
every preacher, every Protestant school teacher, every 
Mason, every Socialist, every Jew, and the prejudiced 
everywhere, against us, but provision is being made to 
gather the Protestant youth of the land into Junior organi- 
zations, whose declarations of principles are the same as 
those of the Masons, the Ku Klux Klan, and anti-Catholic 
societies generally. Their declarations of principles are 
commendable; their real purposes are condemnable, and 


these latter need exposure. 
J. F. Nott. 


Sociology 


The House of Miracles 

N that suburb of Turin that slopes downwards to the 

Dora, we are told by those who know the Piedmontese 
capital, there is a strange quarter, whose appearance at 
first puzzles the wayfarer as he makes his way along its 
outer edge. For the space of several “ blocks,” he skirts 
what seems to be a city within a city. High walls, or 
rather, ramparts, pierced at intervals by gates and barred 
windows, frown down upon him. For a moment he is 
puzzled as to the nature of this enclosure. Is it prison, 
factory, monastery or school? Let him ask any passerby 
and he will quickly find the answer. The fortress-like 
enclosure, with its courts and gardens, its clusters of build- 
ings, its population of more than 8,000 men, women and 
children, is the pride of Turin. It is the largest charitable 
institution in Italy and probably in the world. It is the 
refuge of all the ills of body and soul under which men can 
labor, and the sanctuary of all the heroisms which Chris- 
tian charity can prompt in the heart of the servants of 
God. A Pope, Pius IX, called it the “ House of Miracles.” 
It was named by that second Vincent de Paul, who founded 
it, the Blessed Joseph Benedict Cottolengo (1786-1842), 
the Piccola Casa della Providenza, the “ Little House of 
Divine Providence.” 

Here is a modern Basiliad, far greater than that 
planned in the fourth century by Basil of Caesarea. This 
is the house of daily-repeated miracles. In this oasis, 
almost for a hundred years, the world has seen a repeti- 
tion of the miracle of the manna that fell in the desert to 
feed Israel. Uninterruptedly over the “ Little House of 
Divine Providence ” the manna of charity has fallen like 
a benignant dew. Here without State aid, without founda- 
tion or permanent financial resources of any kind, in oppo- 
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sition to almost to every economic law and in apparent con- 
tempt of every rational standard of reason and foresight, 
more than 8,000 persons, the sick, the demented, and the 
leper, have come to moor their storm-tossed bark in a 
haven of rest. Relying on the charity of the Faithful, 
and above all, trusting to that Providence without which 
not a sparrow falls, Joseph Benedict Cottolengo, whose 
faith was as that of Abraham, built a monument to suffer- 
ing and sorrow and a lasting memorial to the Angel of 
Charity. 

Joseph Benedict Cottolengo was enrolled among the 
Blessed by Benedict XV, April 27, 1917. The Great 
War had reached its height, and with it the spirit of hate 
seemed triumphant. The act of the Pope in bringing before 
the Catholic world the figure of this humble Italian priest, 
seemed to be a silent rebuke to the heartlessness of the 
times. For the founder of the House of Miracles was the 
personification of love. This obscure canon of Turin, in 
whom blended the faith of Peter and the quaint humor 
of St. Philip Neri, is the modern Vincent de Paul and one 
of the giants of Catholic charity. 

If Cottolengo attempted his really stupendous work, it is 
because he went beyond the limits of a purely natural soci- 
ology and looked beyond human means to carry out his 
undertaking. So fearful was he that the world’s methods 
should have anything to do with his Little House, that 
he refused all financial aid from King Carlo Alberto of 
Piedmont and even begged him not to visit his poor, lest 
the prestige of a visit from royalty might seem to drag it 
away from the safe anchorage of that Providence in which 
alone he trusted. He was known even to have flung into 
the street a sum of money still left him after all the needs 
of his beloved poor had been provided for. Only Saints 
can thus trample under foot the laws of human prudence. 
Works of charity carried on with such reckless contempt 
of economic methods must naturally founder, unless they 
have another Cottolengo at their head. 

The Piccola Casa has been compared to that mystic city 
seen by St. John in his vision at Patmos, lifted high into 
the air without foundations, self-sustained by its own 
strength and because it is the City of God built on the but- 
tresses of love and faith. The Little House has these for 
corner-stones. The Little House! In one sense, no name 
could be more inappropriate. The “ House of Miracles” 
is in all probability the largest hospital in the world. But 
the word hospital does not adequately describe its scope. 
The Piccola Casa, a city in itself, is the poor man’s “ city 
of refuge,” the oasis for the struggling wayfarer where 
he finds tender-hearted Samaritans to pour wine and oil 
into his wounds. It is the shelter for the blind, the halt, 
the lame, the hungry, the penniless. It has its gardens, 
schools and workshops, its trade and industrial centers, its 
institutes for the dumb and the blind; its kindergartens, 
workshops, and its special homes for the demented and the 
insane; psychopathic wards, dispensaries, day nurseries, 
clinics, special cottages for the leper and the tuberculous. 
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Here is a magic city. Every sunset sees it almost 
destroyed, every new dawn sees it born again.. Every day 
more than 8,000 inhabitants in this citadel of charity are 
clothed, housed, lovingly nursed, fed with the material 
bread of life and strengthened with the Bread of Angels. 
The widow’s mite, the soldi of the poor of Turin and of 
Italy, the gifts of the rich, the charity of Popes and princes, 
pour in every day to keep up this perennial miracle. With 
the day, they are gone. For the faith of Cottolengo would 
not permit his children, and the race of noble men and 
women who follow in his footsteps, to capitalize the funds 
supplied for his poor. Providence must be their banker 
and treasurer. It has been a generous one. For well- 
nigh a century, every morning it rebuilds the foundations 
of the Little House. Not once has the glorious trust of 
the patriarch been deceived. Daily the magic wand of 
Cottolengo strikes the hearts of poor and rich alike outside 
the walls of his citadel of charity, and, from them the 
living waters overflow. The work accomplished is so much 
beyond the realm of human affairs and the boundaries of 
modern sociology that the Italian Government asks no 
accounting from the managers of the Little House of the 
funds received, or of the administration of this imperium 
in imperso. It feels that there is something within these 
walls that may not be adjusted by human methods, that 
the ledgers of Providence may not be audited by financial 
experts and that the home which is God’s own must be 
exempt from the prying supervision of State assessors and 
treasury officials. 

On examining this wonderful work of charity few can 
restrain their admiration. But economists and sociologists 
are found, who, reechoing the criticisms of Lecky, Ellwood 
and B. A. Adams in similar cases, ask whether the Little 
House does not really foster that pauperism which it at- 
tempts to relieve, and does not imprudently diminish the 
productive and economic power of the thousands of in- 
mates whom it shelters. They see no visible and tangible 
return in social service to the State from the helpless wards 
of Blessed Cottolengo. A dozen sound answers could be 
given to the objection. It might be said, first, that it is 
unfair to be too inquisitive as to the reality and the extent 
of the needs of the suffering poor, or to calculate too nicely 
the gravity of the wounds from which they suffer. True 
charity is not so coldly analytic. It is more spontaneous 
and genérous. No doubt, the Little House at Turin, like 
the monasteries of Catholic Europe in the ages of faith, 
sees the cunning beggar knocking at its gates. But it is 
better, argued the Founder, that ten schemers imposing on 
the kind-hearted, should be admitted under its roof than 
that a single deserving sufferer should be turned away. Ex- 
treme vigilance is exercised by the managers and officials 
of the Little House as to the quality of the inmates they 
receive. Unworthy impostors undoubtedly now and then 
slip in, but they are the rare exception. But the Blessed 
Founder did not think that his poor were entirely exempt 
from the obligation of some return to society. The State 
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they serve by some share of work, as far as their poor 
broken bodies, their exhausted strength and, in countless 
cases, their waning mental faculties, will allow. In the Lit- 
tle House, those that can, work according to the measure 
of their force to diminish, by the returns of their labor, 
its financial burdens. Little at times can be done, for the 
broken bits of humanity which life’s tragedies sweep 
into this safe harbor, are often helpless wrecks and they 
need to be tended gently both in body and in spirit in 
order that their remaining days may find comfort and 
peace. What could they do without the House of 
Miracles? 

Cottolengo and his followers have taught them to make 
some return to society and the State for the care and ex- 
pense lavished upon them. If they cannot work, they can 
pray. That is service perhaps that weighs lightly in the 
scales of modern sociology as set forth by its more mate- 
rialistic exponents. But it weighs in the scales of God. 
While more than sixty doctors and surgeons, the most 
eminent that Turin boasts of, gladly minister to the phys- 
ical diseases of the inhabitants of the Little House, as 
many as twenty priests daily take care of this parish of 
8,000 souls. With them, and forming entire religious 
families, and ministering to the spiritual as well as the 
physical needs of their patients, are to be found thirty- 
four religious institutes of men and women founded by 
Cottolengo to carry on his work. Among them are the 
Monks of Gassin, the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul, the 
Seminarians of St. Thomas, the Fathers of the Trinity, 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, of Carmel and of St. 
Thais. Under these spiritual guides, the Little House has 
become the “House of Prayer.” Its sufferers can no 
longer work for society. But they can pray, and pray in 
the noblest form. For in the great church which is the 
heart of this monument of charity, the Eucharistic Christ 
is ever exposed to the adoration of his suffering children. 
There in a ceaseless round of loving worship they make 
return to the Providence of God. It is the crowning 
wonder in this House of Miracles. 

Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 





Note and Comment 


Father Bernard 
Vaughan 

HE news of Father Bernard Vaughan’s death will 
awaken memories in the hearts of millions in all 
parts of the world. There was probably no Jesuit priest 
of our day so widely known. He had just returned to 
England from a voyage to South Africa when he was 
seized with paralysis while visiting at the country home 
of Viscount Fitzalan, and his condition was at once pro- 
nounced grave. His death took place on October 31. The 
universal popularity of this great orator was indicated by 
the news items and editorials called forth in our own 
American press by the dispatch announcing his death. 
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Thus the New York Evening Telegram wrote of him: 


As a critic of society he was direct and fearless, and his sermons 
frequently started controversies that lasted for many months. For 
a considerable time Father Vaughan was one of the attractions 
of London. Visitors to the metropolis flocked to hear him, irre- 
spective of creed or conviction. 


Father Vaughan was born at Courtfield, 1847, the 
twelfth of fourteen children. Of his eight brothers, six 
became priests, including the future Cardinal Vaughan; 
Archbishop Roger Bede Vaughan, of Sidney; Father 
Jerome, the first prior of Fort Augustus; Father Kenelm 
Vaughan and Bishop John Vaughan. All of his sisters 
entered convents, among them Clare Vaughan, described 
in the English “‘ Year Book ” as “ that uncanonized saint.” 
In his collegiate days, young Bernard Vaughan was edu- 
cated at Stonyhurst, the beginnings of which had been 
donated to the Jesuits by one of his own ancestors. He 
entered the Jesuit novitiate in 1868, and was ordained in 
1876. Twenty years of his early priestly life were spent 
in Manchester where he won recognition among all classes 
as rector of the Holy Name Church. In 1900, he finally 
was transferred to London. Here he soon attracted even 
wider attention as a preacher at Farm Street and as a 
worker among the poor in the East End. His personal 
qualities and his gifts as a conversationalist and a public 
speaker gave him an entrance into all circles, even the 
most exclusive, while they made him equally popular with 
the masses. He was a favorite of kings and queens, but 
remained no less dear to the poorest of the poor among 
whom he worked in the abandoned slum. Few priests 
have ever obtained so wide a hearing from the non- 
Catholic world, yet there was never even the least sug- 
gestion of compromise in any word he uttered. Simple 
as a child in his love and devotion to the Catholic Church 
he preached to great and lowly alike the plain doctrines 
of her catechism and of the Gospel of Christ which she 
alone was commissioned to teach to all nations. A certain 
realism with which he clothed his thoughts often startied 
even the most listless into attention. His published lec- 
tures and sermons include “ The Roman Claims,” “ Sin- 
less Mary and Sinful Mary,” “The Sins of Society,” 
“ Society, Sin and the Saviour,” “ The Jesuit in Fact and 
and Fiction,” “The Menace of the Empty Cradle” and 
“Socialism from the Christian Standpoint.” Father 
Vaughan lectured in the United States in 1911 and 1912, 
and among his last utterances were the noble words in 
which he described the United States as the Good Samari- 
tan among the nations of the world. 


Chesterton on Joining 
the Catholic Church 


RITING of his conversion in the first of a series 

of articles on “ Where All Roads Lead,” for which 

the rights have been secured by Blackfriars in England and 
the Catholic World in America, Chesterton begins by 
saying : “ Until about the end of the nineteenth century, a 
man was expected to give his reason for joining the Catho- 
lic Church. Today a man is really expected to give his 
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reason for not joining it.” This, he adds, may seem an 
exaggeration, “‘ but I believe it to stand for a subconscious 
truth in thousands of minds.” “ Ina curiously and almost 
creepy fashion” the world has become aware, he says, of 
the challenge of the Church. 

I am literally one of the least, because one of the latest, of a 
crowd of converts who have been thinking along the same lines 
as I. There has been a happy increase in the number of Catholics ; 
but there has also been, if I may so express it, a happy increase in 
the number of non-Catholics ; in the sense of conscious non-Catho- 
lics. The world has become conscious that it is not Catholic. 
Only lately it would have been about as likely to brood on the fact 
that it was not Confucian. And all the array of reasons for not 
joining the Church of Rome marked but the beginning of the ulti- 
mate reason for joining it. 

Of the Catholicism he beholds around him he declares 
that : “ It is not an old religion; it is a religion that refuses 
to grow old”: 

At this moment of history it is a very young religion; rather es- 
pecially a religion for young men. It is much newer than the new 
religions ; its young men are more fiery, more full of their subject, 
more eager to explain and argue than were the young Socialists of 
my own youth. It does not merely stand firm like an old guard; it 
has recaptured the initiative and is conducting the counter-attack. 
In short it is what youth always is rightly or wrongly; it is ag- 
gressive. 

It is this aggressiveness which has put the old in- 
tellectuals on the defensive, while the converts are truly 
fighting, “ in those words which recur like a burden at the 
opening of the Mass, for a thing which giveth joy to their 
youth.” As for the fundamental reasons for any man’s 
entrance into the Church, they are only two: “ One is that 
he believes it to be the solid objective truth, which is true 
whether he likes it or not; and the other that he seeks 
liberation from his sins.” If the proper duration of a 
movement is twenty years, he asks, “ what sort of a move- 
ment is it that lasts nearly two thousand?” 





An Austrian Old 
Ladies’ Asylum 


HARACTERISTIC of the fate of the middle 

classes throughout Austria is the story written to us 
by an Austrian social worker regarding an old ladies’ home 
in Hall-Tirol. Before the war the inmates had been in good 
circumstances, but with the sinking of the krone, which 
fell in value to almost the thousandth part of an American 
cent, their fortunes also dwindled away and finally van- 
ished into thin air. Their carefully saved money-certifi- 
cates were worth just about the value of the paper on 
which they had been written. Like others of their class 


they became the most destitute and greatly to be pitied 


among all the inhabitants. Their possibility of remaining 
in their asylum thus depended mainly upon the liberality of 
benefactors. When visited by our correspondent they 
literally implored her to secure some help for them. With 
the aid of a few gifts obtained for them it was possible to 
assure their stay in the asylum for at least a few more 
months, for even small donations in foreign money can still 
accomplish great results in Austria. 
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